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SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN POETS. 


BOAT SONG. 


Enpite o socu 


, pariterque insurgite remus.” 
BEND on your oars—for the sky it is dark, 
And the wind it is rising apace! 

For the waves they are white with their crests all so bright, 
And they strive as if running a race 


Tug on your oars—for the day's on the wane, 
And the twilight is deepening fast 

For the clouds in the sky show the hurricane nigh, 
As they flee from the face of the blast. 
Stretch on your oars—for the sun itis down, 
And the waves are like lions in play ; 

The stars they are fled and no moon is o’erhead, 
Or to point or to cheer our lone way 


Rise on your oars—let the bright star of hope 
Be seen 'mid the tempest’s wild roar ; 

And cheer, lads ' for we, who were born on the sea, 
Have weathered such tempests before 


Rest on your oars—for the haven is won, 
And the tempest may bluster til! morn, 

For the bold and the brave are now freed from the wave, 
Where they late roamed so lonely and lorn 





SELECT MISCELLANY. 


Tue following diffuse pages were found in the escritoire of a gentleman, 
well known in the fashionable world some thirty years In the latter 
period of his life, ill-health, and a painful affection of the nerves, debarred 
him from society ; but he was once its brightest ornament. He appears to 
have written them for his own amusement ; it is to be seen whether they 
will amuse any one else. 


ago. 


PHILLIS LEYTON. 


Iam alone: but what of it '—the benefits of a single life far sur- 
pass the miseries of loneliness. True, we bachelors have none to 
care for us, no one to attend to our little comforts ; and that our near 
relations wish us comfortably dead and buried, when we have once 
signed a testament in their favour. But then we drink claret-—keep 
our horse—preserve our figure —and come home as late as we please, 
without being rated by any woman on earth. All are great 
blessings. 

Still we yearn for a helpmate, and sigh that woman is so different 
from the angelick essence she is painted in romances, and zhat she 
has so little in common with the immaculate heroines of blank verse 
As it is, I never find any woman completely to my fancy. I might 
have known I should die in single blessedness from what passed with 
Phillis Leyton, and even she J cared very little about 

It is true, I am grieved at her death, but such feelings are natural— 
especially when the intelligence is unexpected. For I have only just 
learned from a country newspaper, that Miss Phillis Leyton died at 
the Parsonage, Mary Church, South Devon, in the fifty-sixth year of 
her age, esteemed and regretted by all who knew her 

It is thirty-seven long years ago since I first saw Phillis. At that 
time of life, and indeed ever since, I cherished an image of female 
perfection quite ideal in my mind. She did not come upto it. Tall, 
slender, fair, and stately, of lofty manners, of the most refined fon, 
was to be the lady of my choice, and the most exquisite beauty and 
inbred elegance were imperatively required. Phillis Leyton could 
boast neither blue eyes nor an aquiline nose ; her figure, though tall, 
had little dignity, and her manners, I am afraid, very much resem- 
led no manners at all. But large, soft, black eyes, a nose exquisitely 
Grecian, lips like cherries, and a blush that comes and goes three 
or four times in a minute, joined to a most frank expression of 
countenance and natural good-breeding. are very bewitching things 
to the heart of a youngster of twenty-three, and I felt from the first 
1 liked her. 

Having been once jilted by a Mary, and soon afterward dreadfully 
ill-used by a Sarah, I vowed never to endure any name under three 
syllables ; for women, creatures of circumstance, are influenced ma- 
terially by their names. Most Isabellas are found haughty, the Ag- 
nesses pensive, and some of them are by far too serious. Janes 
and Margarets are commonly commonplace, and as for Anns, Lucies, 
Fannies, and Ellens, what girls can keep up their dignity, when their 
godfathers and godmothers have been so much against it’ When 
yeu are jilted by any Ann Smith, blame nobody but yourself for your 
want of discernment 

Quaint names I abhorred—Dorcas, Rache!, Bridget, the whole 
tribe of them. Yet Phillis, when bestowed on a beautiful romping 
young creature of nineteen, sounded charmingly pithy; it even 
teightened her beauty, to see her called by that name. You expect 
to see some one above the common grade when you hear people say, 
“Miss Phillis Leyton.” 

My eldest daughter, I inwardly informed myself, shall be a Phillis, 
and my second a Bridget, provided they be as pretty as Philks 
Levton is. Jt is but cnstomarv to name the daughter after the 
mother, I ran on. Surely I had jumped already to matrimony, but 
that was always my way of doing things 

To remember the evening I had passed, the most exhilarating in my 
life, does away with vears of dullness. I talked to Phillis, for I could not 
help it, though no one was more uncongenial to my temper. In the 
beginning I shrank from her free manners, and felt vexed and angry 
to see such a pretty creature violate so many of the canons of de- 
corum ; but, by heaven, she conquered and gained a complete victory 
overmy fastidiousness atlast. I laugh to recal! what strange answers 
she made to my observations 
the capacity of my partner, I alluded to the theatre 


these 


Thinking to suit my conversation to | 
She conjured || vered had been secretly married to her upward of three months, 


me to tell her what it was like, for she was burning with desire to 
go. The opera—a friend had promised to take her there for the first 
time next week. Mozart—she played his symphonies, but she pre- 
ferred the airs from “* Love in a Village,” which she had at home in 
the country. Almack'’s and Saint James's, Phillis had little, very 
little conception of, but her head ran on country dances and county 
balls. Her favourite reading was the Vicar of Wakefield,” but she 
knew some little, I found, of ** Pamela,” having once borrowed an 
odd volume. In fine she was a countryfied creature, and took no 
pains to conceal it. I left my singular, and to me unnatural partner, 
and inguired, I knew not wherefore, who and what she was 

It was no romantick tale. Her father was a country clergyman, 
and had, of course, brought up his daughter a Yet at 





g hoyden 


this time of hfe I can imagine there is a natural good breeding 
} Phillis Leyton ts 


ustinct t 


totally « from fashion, but supertour to it 
the reason why I think so; she behaved the same in company as in 
private—open, live lv, even boisterous—yet there was no vulgarity 
in all her freedom 

Worse grew worse, for after supper I detected myself playing 
forfeits in a quiet corner of the room, and even struggling with the 
girl for mv own handkerchief, which she } rotested she must kee p for 
the sake of the owner ‘his was, no doubt, a challenge 
some kisses; but, thank 
betray myself into such a flagrant outrage of 
Phillis bade me good night rather sullenly on that account 

Half the night I continued awake, and my thoughts ran upon her 
I suspect she had found me a ready auditor, and felt at home with 
me, for I listenened with great eagerness, even ecstasy, to every 
word she uttered. Phillis had given me a description of the life she 
led in the country, and had run over all her amusements and occu- 
pations. Walks in the green lanes, gathering hazels in autumn, 
picking bilberries, journeys on horseback to the nearest market 
town, visiting the sick, and embroidering covers for chairs and table 
in the long winter nights, filled up the sum of her mnocent an 
happy existence. She read our elder poets, and had a keen relish for 
summer, watered 


to snatch 





chanee more than resolution, I did not 


good manners, and 


s 
} 
1 


nature, listened to the skylarks and blackbirds in 
her flowers daily, and watched over them like a parent—preferred, 
above all things, a solitary walk in a dark wood, and watched a 
thunder-storm with enthusiasm. She talked Shakspeare, and 
made the country a forest of Arden. I was transported, and cer 
tainly did let some things fall which might have hinted how I 
admired her 

Morning came, and with the morn sundry reflections, not 
losophy, but of Phillis Leyton. “I will see her again,” I ejac 
but I never did see her again. 

Many may remark how unnatural to be pining thirty-seven years 
of your life after a girl, seen, talked with, but one evening, some 
few hours in all: indeed, I have railed against novels making the 
unnatural heroes take similar fancies. All I can say is, I never saw 
Phillis Leyton but once, and though I do not exactly love her, | 
have always thought upon her more tenderly than upon any other 
woman 

A very trifling thing determines a man’s destiny. TI was hindered 
by good breeding from calling upon the lady she was visiting until | 
had negociated an introduction to the family. This took me 
weeks ; and when | did call upon them, fully expecting to see 
Phillis, I found my charmer had returned home, and was buried alive 
in Devonshire. I was so astounded | forgot to ask in what part of 
the country, and rushed away in a paroxysin 

To be battled is ndiculous J 


like 


f whi 
{ 


lated, 





SOTIE 


I will run down to Devonshire ; but 
there were then no rail-roads, and a journey into Devonshire took 
months. Then, I could not prevail upon myself to fly from the town 
in the height of the season, for | had been the most ngid observer of 
the seasons since | was a stripling, and some bets were depending 
on my punctuality. 

At least I will write; and indeed people often write what they 
are ashamed to speak. I began a letter to her father with “ Rev 
Sir,” but, alas! had no knowledge where to address him. I waited 
to ask my new friends this question, but put it off from day to day 

Once I saw my own fastidious disposition, and the obstacles in 
my way rendered all thoughts of Phillis Leyton hopeless; and m 
despair I took a resolution to cut my throat without delay But I was 
to tread the hallowed floor of Carlton-House that very evening, and 
determined, if possible, to live and enjoy the eclat of appearing in 
the presence of royalty, after which { could contentedly dic I 
therefore dressed, but could not help imagining, as I looked in the 
mirror, the expressions of my features very languid. But melancholy, 
I surmise, became my cast of countenance; for a baroness in her 
own right, young, elegant, and unmarried, received my assiduities 
with such condescension, that I aspired to a coronet, and, for the 
time, half forgot poor Phillis 

However, conscience reproached me, for I dreamed of her that 
night, but not entirely. Methouglt the baroness told me her name 
was Phillis, and then shifted for a tume into the features of Phillis 
Leyton, who said her real name was the Baroness de C——. All! 
day my thoughts ran upon black eyes and pouting lips ; but I decided 
black eves looked best half-veiled, and lips pleased most in an aris- 
tocratick curl. Nobility hath a charm independent of beauty, and to 
a man of refinement, superiour to it. The baroness steps like a Juno ; 
her very condescension is stately. Why should I linger? I made a 
sacrifice all real gentlemen must make when put to the test, and 
gave up ingenuousness for artificial polish ; and since conscience 
was still unquiet, and to convince myself I despised Phillis Leyton, 
I penned a sonnet on the baroness, and enclosed it to the lead 
ing magazine. It was printed, but much to my cost, for the poetry 
made some noise, and the baroness thanked me in publick so 
warmly, that a colonel! in the guards, who it afterward was disco- 


sent me a challenge, and I hked the notoriety of a duel ; but he ran 
me through the body at the first lunge 

This affair brought all eves upon me, and my physician, I confess 
not against my own inclination, forced me to go abroad. | made the 
grand tour, and fell in love as often as Phillis Leyton was forgotten ; 
but I loved simplicity for her sake, and began to court a tomboy I 
shall name Fanny. This is a painful subject to me, and I must 
hurry over it. There is an affectation of artlessness as well! as of 
art. My hoyden had no mind, and, what was worse, less principle 
On my hesitating to setth 





an estate on her, she was determined to 
get, she pettishly broke off our courtship, no doubt hoping to see me 


concede every point to renew it; but I was disgusted, and would not 





forgive her I went through several other amours, al! of the same 
kind, with females methought it was an honour for me to ask im 
marnage ; but | discovered the middle classes marry as much 
for money as our own 

Again I returned to her life, determined to seek a wife it 
my own sphere, not rich or beautiful, only frank and honest; but I 
was now past forty, and il] health made me some years older. The 


fair ones, perhaps, might have overlooked these deductions, but my 
fortune hkewrse ] mere competency, and 


was reduced to a 
mothers almost but told me not to persecute their daughters 


tha 


1 began to hate the world, and I brooded im solitude, which 
brought me little consolation I discovered my heart had been 
vitiated by false education, and the fine sentiment wherein I had 


taken such pride was the fruitful source of most of my disappomt 
ments. In my notions of matrimony | had erred altogether, ex 
cept once Phillis Leyton 
who could have 
can now no longer be a child, 


tamed down into a kind cheerful woman 


was the only girl I had ever thought of, 
If she be alive, | romimated, she 
! romp will have 


and the high-spirited 
But she may be marned 


made me happy 


I felt jealousy; and if you ever felt jealous, you may be sure love 
is not absent. I determined to seek her out, and if she were single 
to marry her. I had known her, as I told you before, but a few 


hours, but she had been for vears familiar to my imagination 


It never occured to me, so blind is lowe, that Phillis had seen me 
—had spoken with me scarce one evening in all No doubt she 
had done the same with hundreds—the next day—the next week- 
that [ was a stranger—that I had been forgotten the next morning 
that very evenmg All this never occurred to me, for I myseif 
had never really forgotten Phillis Leyton for thirty years; but me 
brood over t gs more than wome 

I set out then on this Quixotick search, determined to find her— 
in Devonshire ; but I knew not im what part, for our mutual frends 
had long left England, and were residing in Florence It was May. 
but I cared not then for the fashionable season, and even trusted 
myself on the top of a coach | began at Exeter, and went u jar 


i 


ing through the country for Dr. Leyton, but without success 

Sick at heart, I gave up the « st in despair, and turned my steps 
toward Torbay, where I meant to recover my disappomtment m_ the 
midst of the beautiful scenery, and then return home. It was at 





Mary Church, three m I the coast, that nyght overtook 
me, and I put up at the only alehouse nigh, and made my usual in- 
quinies, but with little hope, of the landlady. To my great surprise 
she told me, “ Poor Doctor Leyton had been thew rector for years 

d years,” and then began weeping; that he was dead; he had 
died broken-hearted, and Miss Phillis—remember her, ay, she 
could never forget her, no more could her husband when he was 
alive, but used to talk about her the whole nght long ' She was so 
pretty, and such a scholar too; but learning vever made her proud 
to the last; she would talk to poor fo kas if she had been one of 
themselves. Heaven forgive her, for she meant no wrong. She 


doubted not but it was a hard thing for a child to break her father's 


heart; “‘ Indeed, sir, it went nigh to break al! our hearts at the 
tume.”” 

My good landlady made a long story of it, which can be told ina 
Phillis returned to Mary Church, kind, and even 
more beautiful than ever, but not so contented. She had seen the 
gay world, and had been much admired had imbibed a 
keen rel and could talk of nothing but London. She 
found the co cared little to 
walk in the fields, and less to talk to her neywhbours; but when she 


did address them her manner was sweeter than ever, being quite as 


very few words 


by it; she 
sh for pleasure, 


ntry dull, and its amusements imesipid 


affable, and somewhat sad and melancholy. She read much, but 
it was poison. She had brought from London novels, in three vo- 
lumes, full of high-life and immorality. At last it was observed she 
grew pale and languid, but she never breathed a complaint; and at 


received letters from London, 
ined more even than the 
After 
and assumed, to 
to break the 
} 


ng them now contined 
! 


passe d davs together in her dressing-chamber, to the astonishment of 


which she frequently 
vivacity 
ome months, these letters 
appearance, @ graver 
seal, and weep when read- 
to the house, and 


times, when she 
did 


usual to her before she lett 





unknown to her father, she reg 
home 


’ 





became more frequet 
would tremble 


She 


tone, tor she 
herself closely 


her good father, who never dreamed that his daughter might have 
fallen in love during her visit. Hf love it was, | fear she fixed her 
affections neither upon an innocent nor a worthy object, for she 
never breathed a syllable of it to her father, and at last could not 
even bear to look him m the face 
Ere many months, Phillis confined herself totally to her chamber 
It was about the fall of the leaf, when a stranger one eve ning put 
| the “Sun,” and the good landlady says, she saw something 
very diabolical in his countenance. He was travelling in haste, for 
he came in a coach and four, which he ordered away that very night 
The youth, for he was scarcely twenty years of age, was richly 
dressed, and had the air of a man of quality. At twelve o'clock 
that night the stranger left Mary Church, it was surmised, for Lon- 


up at 


! don; and the next morning, Phillis, who had been heard the evening 
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before weeping bitterly, was missing. Every inquiry was made, | 
and the whole county searched, but she could not be found; and 
her father never held up his head afterward. It is believed he 
heard what became of his daughter, but he told it to no one, and 
soon afterwards died 

This is the substance of what I gathered from the landlady 

That Phillis had returned to Mary Church many years afterward, 
I have learned in the manner I have stated in the commencement 
‘To know even this is a great consolation ; for to those who have 
been troubled, mere tranquillity is a blessing, and I know not a 
bourne more grateful to the unhappy than their home. No doubt 
she never could forget ker fault, but she had every opportunity—a 
thing so many desire in vain—of repenting it; and although she 
could at no place hold up her head as she had done, there was no 
place where she could bury herself in greater quiet It is not every 
wanderer who is received into the bosom of an indulgent and for- 
giving home, as Phillis Leyton appears to have been 

A word in conclusion. These few pages are a mere scattered re- 
cord of my feelings, but there is nothing in the events themselves 
that can warrant me in inflicting upon myself the unhappiness I am 
lamenting. That I do feel unhappy my language will vouch for me, 
if what [ tell in it does not. I began lightly, and would fain have 
run on in the same buoyant mood, for it was my intention to ridicule 
myself outof my melancholy, by showing how ridiculous it looked 
upon paper. Alas ! alas ! every word has grown more and more solemn 
—every period has become graver and more overtlowing with an- 
guish had better break off at once, for I find myself shedding 
tears, and I feel I am miserable 


THE PRAISE OF PIANOS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT.* 

A pianoforte is a most agreeable object. It is a piece of furni- 
ture with a soul in it, ready to wake at a touch, and charm us with 
invisible beauty. Open or shut, it 1s pleasant to look at; but open 
it looks best, smiling at us with its ivory, like the mouth of a sweet 
singer. ‘The keys of a pianoforte are, of themselves, an agreeable 
spectacle—an elegance not sufficiently prized for their aspect, be- 
cause they are so common, but well worth regarding even in that 
respect. It is one of the advantages of this instrument to the 
learner, that there is no discord to go thruugh in getting at a tone 
‘Tone is ready-made. ‘The finger touches the key, and there is mu- 
sick at once. Another and greater advantage ts that it contains a 
whole concert within itself, for you may play with all your fingers, 
and then every one performs the part of a separate instrument, 
Truc, it will not compare with a real concert—with the rising winds 
of an orchestra; but in no single instrument, except the organ, can 
you have such a combination of sounds £ and the organ itself cannot 
do for you what the pianoforte dees. ‘There are superfine ears that 
profess not to be able to endure a pianoforte after a concert ; others 
that always find it to be out of tune; and more who veil their in- 
sensibility to musick in general, by protesting against * everlasting 
tinkles,”” and school-girl affectation or sullenness. It is not a plea- 
sure, which a man would select, to be obliged to witness affectation 
of any sort, much less sullenness, or any other absurdity. With 
respect to planofortes not perfectly in tune, it is a curious fact in 
the history of sounds, that no instrument is ever perfectly mm tune 
Even the heavenly charmer, musick, being partly of earth as well 
as of heaven, partakes the common imperfection of things sublunary 
It is, therefore, possible to have senses too fine for it, if we are to 
be always sensible to this imperfection ; to 

* Die of an air in acromatick pain,” 

and if we are to be thus sensible, who is to judge at what nice point 
of imperfection the disgust is to begin, where no disgust is felt by 
the general ear’ As to those who, notwithstanding their pretended 
love of musick at other times, are so ready to talk of * jingling” and 
* tingling,’’ whenever they hear}a pianoforte, or a poor girl at her 
lesson, they have really no love of musick whatsoever; and only 
proclaim as much to those who understand them. They are among 
the wiseacres who are always proving their spleen at the expense 
of their wit 


SOCRATES AND XANTIPPE. 


Strange and unaccountable is it that these two names, each in 
itself a proverb, each an antithesis to the other, should, after a lapse 
of more than two thousand years, have come down to the present 
time under auspices as different as were the characters of the indi- 
viduals whom they once served to designate! How comes it that 
Socrates should still be held forth as an example to men, of virtue, 
to husbands of forbearance, while his unfortunate lady serves but 
as a current by-word for everyihing violent in women, usurping 
and domineering in wives’ May not a suspicion be entertained, 
that too easy a credence has been given alike to the virtues of the 
philosopher, and the failings of his consort! To remove the preju- 
dice which time has strengthened in favour of the one and in dis- 
paragement of the other, appears a hopeless attempt. But some 
advantages may be derived from contemplating the life of this ex- 
traordinary couple, from whose history we learn, that rash and 
impolitick marriages were not unknown before the christian era; as 
an abstract matrimonial speculation, and from its antiquity we may 
consider it such, this question of respective merit and demerit be- 
tween Socrates and Xantippe may prove of great importance 

History has not left us in doubt as to the philosopher's personal 
appearance. He was an ugly little man, with a Calmuck nose, 
twinkling gray eyes, and a bad expression of countenance. Of his 
own deformities he was aware, and, in his professional capacity of 
philosopher, affected to derive considerable amusement from his 
want of external beauty 

Nothing we believe is recorded of Xantippe on this score; but 
there can be little doubt that if a painter, even one whose name 
delights in the affix of R. A , were desired to sketch a fancy portrait 
of her, he would invest her with about as many charms as would 
barely suffice to redeem a Gorgon from her native loathsomeness ; 
nor is it highly improbable that the criticks who frequent the picture- 
galleries would declare his performance to be, to the best of their 
judgment, a faithful and accurate likeness of the illustrious proto- 
type. And yet how widely would both he and they wander from 
the truth! Before her marriage, there can be no doubt that Xan. 
tippe’s face and person were eminently lovely: in the absence of 
all proof to the contrary, we may even conclude that she was, if 
not the belle, at least one of the leading belles of Athens ; for her 
husband yielded to no man in ugliness, and when do we see men of 
his physiognomical stamp marry any but the prettiest women! | 


|| Her temper was warm and — her disposition lively, and her 


manners gay and playful. In raillery she was an adept, a thoreugh 
mistress of repartee, and brilliantly successful im her sallies of 
polished irony and delicate sarcasm. Such was the woman whom 
her unkind destiny united to an ugly philosopher of a rectified 
temper 

Socrates despised the world's opinion and derided its fashions ; 
Xantippe, true to the genius of her sex, was fully impressed with 
the importance of both. Therefore the husband dressed and behaved 
like a sloven, while the wife exerted all her energies, and plied all 
her arts, to subject him to the wholesome and beautifying dominion 
of the graces. Reasoning from the present to the past, and taking 
for granted the immutability of female characteristicks, we are fully 
justitied in saying that this was the mode of conduct which the well- 
meaning Xantippe adopted. How are we to suppose that the phi- 
losopher received his wife's coaxings and admonitions’ After 
listening to her observations, he would argue with her upon the 
ground of her complaints in that cross-examination style of his which 
the Socratick Boswells record as having been peculiarly grateful to 
the spirit of the ci-devant statuary, and which was certainly enough 
to drive any but a marble lady into strong hystericks. Perhaps, 
however, he was not even so ambiguously courteous as this, but 
merely laughed at her importunity, and went about the town as un- 
tidy a figure as ever. Is it to be thought that a woman of refined 
taste and high spirit, such as was Xantippe, could tamely submit to 
this contemptuous and philosophick treatment ! 

We are informed that Socrates did not receive a single penny 
with his bride. ‘The graces of her mind and body formed the sum 
total of her marriage-portion. How much light is thrown upon the 
history of her single state by this litle circumstance! Her beauty 
and accomplishments, added to her wit and vivacity, must, without 
doubt, have captivated many admirers. Among them there was 
probably a favoured one, with whom she exchanged vows of endless 
love and fidelity. But Athenian lovers then were no better than 
their modern representatives in all civilized countries. Zantippe's 
swain we may imagine to have been a mercenary dog, whom Plutus 
seduced from his allegiance to Cupid under the disguise of an 
heiress. Ina moment of pique and disappoimtment, the hasty young 
lady, our heroine, gave an affirmative answer to the most important 
question which could possibly have been pnt to her by an ugly little 
philosopher, with a Calmuck nose, and twinkling gray eyes. 

It may be objected that all this is a mere hypothesis, but it is one 
which derives all but certainty from its evident probatulity. Let us 
however, suppose, that the match originated on the lady’s side, in a 
laudable desire of obtaining an establishment of her own; on the 
gentleman's, in an involuntary submission to charms against whose 
influence philosophy was unable to defend him. If such were the 
case, sad indeed was our heroine's lot. The philosopher was 
troubled with a moral weakness which asa single man he might 
nave humoured ad liditum, without intlicting injury upon any one but 
himself. He despised money. Having however once marned, he 
was not likely to conciliate his wife's affections by the advocacy of 
short commons, nor to preserve them through the medium of a 
meagre and ill-appoimted houschold. Xantippe was ashrewd woman, 
and saw very clearly that, with all his philosophy, her husband was 
a great fool. He had talents, she knew, capable of providing the 
golden source and means of respectability. Why then not exert 
them for this wise and legitimate purpose’ Of what use was his 
Demon, unless it would pay his butcher's and his baker's bills? 
Most eloquently and most forcibly would she remonstrate with him, 
upon the folly of his wasting his instructive breath without receiving 
a quid pro quo, and of giving gratis lectures to all the young boobies 
of Athens. But Socrates was a perfect philosopher, and cared little 
how domestick matters prospered, provided he were left at liberty 
to lounge with his idle companions through the groves of Academus, 
or to rigmarole upon abstract questions in the Lyceum 

Unhappy Xantippe! How often did she curse the day when her 
husband resigned the employment of a statuary, and commenced 
the profession of a philosopher. In the bitterness of her matronly 
dissatisfaction, can we be surprised that she should at tumes assail 
her husband in terms of keen invective, not unfrequently of undis- 
guised abuse? And when her partner, the man of a rectified temper, 
listened to her patiently, and answered her with nothing but the 
irritating smule of resignation, was it an unpardonable offence if she 
seized the first domestick utensil which came to hand, and did her 
best to break the little philosopher's head with it! Not a word 1s 
said, not a suspicion murmured against the purny of Nantippe’s 
virtue, and yet has her memory been outraged by more abuse than 
would have sufficed for the most incorrect lady among her contem- 
poraries. And all this has happened merely because she had the 
bad fortune to marry a philosopher, who would not allow her even 
the luxury of contradiction. With any other man less wise than 
to neglect worldly comforts, and despise the adventitious charms 
of wealth, more human too than to preserve a constant mastery over 
his temper, she might, and would probably, have enjoyed a tolerable 
share of happiness. At any rate she would, as far as we can con- 
jecture, have escaped the unmerited notoriety to which he has 
been condemned by prejudiced biographers and an undiscerning 
posterity. 


BRAVERY. 


It has been said that a prudent general will always before an en- 
gagement secure the means of retreating Such, however, was not 
the case with the duke of Wellington, when he fought the battle of 
Waterloo, with detiles in his rear. If he had lost that battle, which 
he would have done if fortune had not favoured him in a remark- 
able manner, his army would have been anmhilated. Lord Nelson 
at the battle of Copenhagen, when told by an othicer that Admiral 
Parker had made the signal for recalling the ships under his com- 
mand, who were about engaging the enemy, made this memorable 
reply—* You are aware that | have but one eye, and I must keep 
that on the enemy.”’ It is said that Napoleon, in all his numerous 
battles, never made any arrangement for a retreat if unsuccessful 
He always calculated upon getting the victory, [tis related of Sir 
Charles Coote, a distinguished Irish general, that when he com- 
manded a body of troops for the purpose of suppressing a rebellion 
in Treland, he urged, in a council of war, the propriety of passing 
certain defiles and causeways, before the enemy could get together 
to oppose them. To which it was replied, it might be so, but when 
the country was alarmed how should they get back! ‘I protest,” 
exclaimed Sir Charles, ‘I never thought of such a thing in all my life 
I always consider how to do my business, and when that was done, 
I got home as well as I could, and hitherto I have not missed of 


forcing my way.” \] 


A DOMESTICK ANECDOTE, 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The deep affections of the breast, 

That heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess'd 

By human hearts. 


A parrot from the Spanish main, 
Full young and early caged, came o'er, 
With bright wings to the tleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


The spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade adieu! 


For these he changed—the smoke of turi— 
A heathery land and misty sky, 

And turn'd on rocks and raging surf? 
His golden eye. 


But, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chatter’d many a day ; 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew gray 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb— 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more ; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 


He hail'd the bird in Spanish speech ; 
The bird in Spanish speech replied ; 
Flapp’d round his cage with joyous screech, 


Dropp'd down and died 


GEMS OF THE PRESS. 


APHORISMS FROM FRAZER'S MAGAZINE. 





Should you meet with a young man who is exceedingly sensible, 
and neither takes nor can relish nonsense, you may rely upon it he 
has no genius of any kind. If in addition to his great load of sense, 
he bores the company about the fine arts and such stuff, you may 
safely pronounce him a blockhead j 





Members of the dilletanti societies are generally especial asses ; 
their eternal talk about physical science is disgusting. The thing 
is more insufferable, because they know nothing of the subject, and 
have about as much real appreciation of genius as a pig possesses 
for the inventions of Watt or Daedalus. 





Some stupid people suppose that imagination and philosophy are 
incompatable.—Blockheads ! Was not Bacon, the greatest of plulo- 
sophers, one of the most imaginative of men! There is more true 
philosophy in the writings of Shakspeare, Milton, and Scott, than 
in those of all the metaphysicians that ever existed. 





If a woman writes in a bold and manly hand, depend upon it she 
has got a masculine mind, and in all probability wears the breeches 
There is a much greater analogy between the hand-writing and the 
character of individuals than people are aware of. 





Our first-rate works of genius have been almost all produced 
currente calamo. I am often astonished at the excellence of a work, 
never at the rapidity with which it was written. Jt is much easier 
to conceive that Humphrey Clinker and Guy Mannering were 
written in three months than in so many years. 





The richest piece of humour in the English language is the enter 
tainments after the manner of the ancients, as related in Peregrine 
Pickle. Fielding, Scott, Rabelais, or Cervantes, never produced 
anything so exquisitely laughable and ludicrous. 





Nine-tenths of the catsup sold in the shops is a vile compound of 
liver and the roan of fish, seasoned with vinegar, pepper, and other 
condiments. If you want the article genuine, make it yourse!f 





The most honest gourmands are decidedly the English; they 
talk of the subject with profound gusto, and may be said to have 
studied the philosophy of eating more deeply than any other natior 
in Europe. 





If you wish to annoy a little man, quiz him about his dimir 
stature. He will affect to laugh at himself, but will, for a! 
hate you like the devil. 















There is perhaps not an instance of a man of genius having had 
a dull woman for his mother, though many have had fathers stuy 
enough in all conscience 





Ifa person has a great knack at finding out feats of legerdemain, 
you may pronounce him a blockhead. I never knew a clever man 
who was worth a farthing at detecting such tricks 





A person who cannot relish absurdity and wit, and must, more- 
over, have a satisfactory reason for whatever is said or done, 13 4 


| philosophical blockhead. 





The best tooth-powder in the world is the Armenian bole, 3 
pennyworth of which will serve a man for six months 

Snoff-iaking in a woman is abominable, unless she be very aged— 
say eighty, or upwards—when it 1s rather becoming than otherwise 


Never praise or talk of your children to other people, for, depend 
upon it, no person except yourself cares a farthing about them. 





By putting a piece of lump-sugar the size of a walnut into the 
tea-pot you will make the tea infuse in one-half the time. 





Arguers and spouters are invariably asses. 
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Our village, that’s to say not Miss Mitford’s village, but our village 
of Bullock Smithy, 

Is come into by an avenue of trees, three oak pollards, two elders 
and a withy ; 

And in the middle there’s a green of about not exceeding an acre 

{a half; 

]:'s common to all, and fed eff by nineteen cowa, six ponies, three 
horses, five asses, two foals, seven pigs and a calf! 

ea pond in the middle, as is held by a similar sort of common 





eS 
law lease, 

And contains twenty ducks, six drakes, three ganders, two dead 
dogs, four drowned kittens and twelve geese. 

Of course the green’s cropt very close, and does famous fer bowling 
when the little village vs play at cricket; 

Only some horse, or mg, or cow, or great jackass, is sure to come 
and stand nght before the wicket. 

There's fifty-five private houses, let alone barns and work-shops, 

pigsties and poultry-huts, and such lke sheds ; 

With plenty of publick-houses—two Foxes, one Green Man, three 
Bunch of Grapes, one Crown and six King’s Heads. 

The Green Man is reckoned the best, as the only one that, for love 
or money, can raise 

A postilion, a blue-jacket, two deplorable lame white horses, and 
a ramshackled “ neat post-chaise.” 

There's one parish-church for all the people, whatsoever may be 
ther ranks in life or their degrees, 

Except one very damp, small, dark, freezing-cold, little Methodist 
chape of ease; 

And close by the churchyard, there’s a stone-mason’s yard, that, 
when the time is seasonable, 

Will furmish with afflictions sore, and 
very low and reasonable. 

There's a cage, comfortable enough; I've been in it with Old Jack 
Jeffrey and Tom Pike, 

For the Green Man next door will send you in ale, gin, or anything 
else you like. 

Ican't speak of the stocks, as nothing remains of them but the up- 
nght post; : 

But the pound is kept in repairs for the sake of Cob’s horse, as is 
iways there almost. 

There's a smithy, of course, where that queer sort of a chap in his 
way, old Joe Bradley, 

Perpetually hammers and stammers, for he stutters and shoes 
horses very badly 

There's a shop of all sorts, that sells everything, kept by the widow 
of Mr. Task, 

But when you go there, it’s ten to one she’s out of everything 
you ask; 

You'll know her house by the swarm of boys, like flies, about the 
old sugary cask. 

There are six empty houses, and not so well papered inside as out, 

For bill-stickers wont beware, but stick notices of sales and elec- 
uon-placards all about. 

That's the doctor's with a green door, where the garden-pots in the 
windows are seen; 

A weakly monthly rose that don’t blow, and a dead geranium, and 
a tea-plant with five black leaves and one green. 

As for hollyhocks at the cottage-doors, and honeysuckles and jas- 
mines, you may go and whistle; 

But the tailor’s front garden grow two cabbages, a dock, a ha’porth 
of pennyroyal, two dandelions and a thistle. 

There are three small orchards; Mr. Busby’s, the schoolmaster’s, 
is the chief— 

With two pear-trees that don’t bear, one plum and an apple, that 
every year is stripped by a thief. 

There’s another small day-school, too, kept by the respectable Mrs. 
Gaby; 

A select establishment, for six little boys and one big, and four little 
girls and a baby; 

There's a rectory, with pointed gables and strange odd chimneys 
that never smokes, 

For the rector don't live on his living, like other Christian folks ; 

There’s a barber's, once a-week well-filled with rough, black-bearded, 
shock- headed churls, 

And a window with two feminine men’s heads, and two masculine 
ladies in false curls; 

There’s a butcher's, and a carpenter's, and a plumbers, and a small 
green-grocer’s, and a baker, 

But he wont bake on a Sunday, and there's a sexton that’s a coal- 
merchant beside, and an undertaker ; 

And a toy-shop, but not a whole one, for a village can’t compare 
with the London shops; 

One window sells drums, dolls, kites, carts, batts, Clout's balls, and 
the other sells malt and hops. 

And Mrs. Brown, in domestick economy not to be a bit behind her 
betters, 

Lets her house to a milliner, a watchmaker, a rat-catcher, a cobbler, 
lives in it herself, and it’s the post-office for letters. 

Now I've gone through all the village—ay, from end to end, save 
and except one more house, 

But I haven't come to that—and I hope I never 
the village poor-house !— Hood's Own 





marble urns and cherubims 


shall—and that's 


THE GOUTY OLD BACHELOR. 


“ Disease’ thon ever most propitious power, 
Whose kind indulgences we taste each hour, 
Thou we! numerous pedigree, 
Begot by sloth, maintain’d by luxury.”’—Garth. 


canst boast thy 


One of the penances to which celibacy is peculiarly subject is 
that earthly purgatory denomir ated gout. Ifa marred man, with 
his limbs and senses perfect, will visit a gouty old bachelor, he will 
thank heaven for having given him a wife, and thus saved him from 
such an unpleasant congregation of humours. Whatever patholo- 
gists or physiologists may say on the matter, goutis a disease arising, 
iu the first instance, from simple repletion ; and who so likely there- 
fore to have it as a self-indulgent bachelor’ Av, it 1s really a 
pleasure to an unlucky husband, to witness the tortures of a man 
whose life he has envied for the last dozen years. ‘The comparison 
truly told against him. Here was his friend—plump as a partridge, 
with ruddy cheeks, laughing eves, and free as the wind. He could 
play his pranks, and nobody say him nay—while the longing hus 
band, lank as a starved otter, was kept in tight surveillance Was 
he overcome with wine—* Beast—sot—tfilthy creature !’ were his 
then to be tumbled inte bed, and condemned the follow- 
ing morning to listen to a curtain-leeture, while his head felt ready 
to burst, and his throat was so parched, that the very water he swal- 
lowed to quench his thirst went bubbling down his cesophagus, like 
the singing of a tea-kettle ; and. worse and worse, forced to be civil 
and loving, though, in bis heart, he 1s wishing his monitress in the 
Red Sea. Did he venture to stretch a point, and remain out all 
night—*‘ death and fury! where has he been ' what has he been 
domg?"--No explanation is sufficient—a new gown, or a fit of 
lovingness is the —is he detected smiling at a 


welcome 


least atonement 


aD 


pretty girl, however innocently, suspicion is immediately roused, 
and all the vengeance of a slighted woman, fierce as ten thousand 
tigers, is let loose upon his unhappy head; and he leads a dog's 
lite ull the nonsense is evaporated, knowing well that if he strives 
to coax her into good humour, he must submit to such a train of in- 
quiries as would weary and perplex Job: he sits down therefore like 


“ Patience on a monument, smiling at grief,” 


and inwardly sighs when he reflects on friend bachelor, who lives 
careless alike of everything but his own momentary whim. But 
now the tables are turned to some purpose. Here is our Benedict 
the married man, and here is Benedict, the bachelor; the first seat- 
ed in the midst of his family, with his youngest child crowing ot 
his knee, while he is singing, in evident happiness, some simple 
ballad for its amusement: another, somewhat older, stands 
him ; and a third is riding on a stick round the room : his wife, with 
a face radiant with smiles, is looking fondly at him, and pouring him 
out an extra glass of wine, and wondering what she can do to please 
him, a certain sign that she will succeed :—his whole house or- 
derly and cheerful, his servants in proper order, and altogether 
things look comfortable Now reverse the picture, and here is the 
bachelor ; a goodly figure, indeed—fat as an alderman, and labouring 
under a severe attack of podagra, with the ailing member supporte: 








bes de 








on a chair 

Ay, here he is, indeed, alternately shivering as a cold autumnal 
blast rushes through his open door ; and then watching with trem 
bling anxiety the clouds of ashes which the wind whirls in eddies 
from the unswept hearth and the extinguished fire, lest any particle 
Now he bellows with all his might 
} 


loors . for 


should fall on his tortured toe 
for his footman or housekeeper, to bring fire and close the « 
to his imagination, it seems that every door in the house is oper 
Call away, old boy ; your servants will wait upon you when they 
have played out their play, and have taken care to have an excuse 
by accidentally placing your hand-bell beyond reach ; while, if your 
existence de pended upon it, you durst not set your foot on the car 
Yes, ves, call away, and cast a wistful 


your housekeeper is closeted with a 


pet to pull the bell-rope 
eve at the grate and the door 


bottle of strong waters; your footman and houseman! are } 
cally deploring your condition ; and Cooky and John Gardener ar 
playing at hy-spy im the shrubbery 
of them come near you for the next 
best hat. Let us listen to his soliloquy 

“ Ha, what a horrid twh ue It's dre adfully cold, and the fire's 
out—pufl—pati—that prece of doating soot will fall on my toe—pufl, 
puff—just missed—ho—ha ! surely the skin's bursting. Crrac 
heavens! where are the servants’ I am actually perishing with 
cold, and would give a guinea for a glass of wine—there it stands 
within a couple of yards, but I am chained to the spot. Mrs. Arm- 
strong ' Sally !—Good heavens ' I am deserted! would that 
the fends would fly away with the whole set of 
James, | say ; 
the hall-door I am sure is yust opened—the house will be 
that’s certain. Ha, ho! that’s terrible ; breaking on the 
wheel must be easy in comparison ; and here 1s the doctor's abomi- 
nable phy sick—nauseous poison—and of no more ¢ flicacy than bilge- 


therefore call away, and if any 


two hours, we will forfeit our 


ous 


James! 
careless, cruc! 
'—no answer, and 


robbed, 


wretches ! you scoundrel, James 


ha, ho! 


water: five bottles have I swallowed, and am worse than before, 
though he swore it was a certain cure—ho, ha! 1 wish he were here, 
I would throw it at his head—ho, ho! 


‘Oh horrid gout' detested by the 
Gout, ruetul gout 


gods— 


Well did Lucian sing thy incurable nature 
*Me, not Apollo's self, with al! his drags, 
High heaven's divine physician, can subdue, 
Nor his learned son, wise Esculaprus.’ 


I am starved to the very marrow, and its growing dark—ho, ha!— 
and here comes that beastly cur of Armstrong’s—the brute knows 
I am chair-fast, and plays his gambles asif I were nobody 
sirrah '—jumped upon the buffet, by the gods! and knocked down 
my five-guinea decanters '—have at you with the physick bottle—I 
wish it may split your skull—ha! smashed my china vase—a hun 
dred evil spirits seize you '—fiends and furies '—what, James, you 
James, James, you 


get out, 


villain, James! you immeasurable scoundrel ! 
dog, you rascal, James ' ho, ho! ha, ha !—Zounds! I shall go mad '” 
and so on, till his servants, being wearred of their own sports and 
and all vow thev 





private amusements, find time to attend ; and one 
have never heard him, and were afraid to disturb hun, hoping that 
he was asleep and better—everything was so quiet; while his rage 
and fury evaporated in impotent threats to turn them one and all 
house 


out of the 


ANECDOTE OF JEROME BONAPARTE. 


He was one day, he said, absolutely in want of twenty-five louis, 
being empty, although General Murat, governour of Paris, 


his purse be 
but thes 


and who was very fond of him, often assisted him with his ; 
time the latter failed him; and the quarter's allowance 
which he received from the consul had been spent in advance. What 
To his other brothers 


resource 


To whom address himself! 
Joseph and Louis commanded regiments at a 


Asto lus 


ien was on an embassy to Lisbon or Madrd 
iving money to a young 


was he to du! 


Thev were absent 





distance ; L 
could not see any reason for 
scapegrace like him, whom she loved tenderly, but whose 
she was more anxio litv. What could he think 
of? It came into his head to pay a visitto a holy man, his uncle 


Fesch (become a car 





mother, she 






s for than his I rod 


nal). He presents himself, and is well received 





t whose house issemn- 


after dinner they p 


by this worthy relation, a a numerous party is 

bled. He is invited to dinner 

saloon to take coffee. At this moment Jerome watches the 
' 


entering another room ; he 


} ase into the 
card nal 


follows hun thither, draws into a corner 
‘ 
f 


this dear uncle, whom he had already so often wheedled out o 
money, and requests the same favour again; but the other is immove- 
able, and refused flatly Cardinal Fesch, it was well known, was 
always a great lover of pictures ; now the room in which they were 


hos fine gallerv, which has become so 


formed the commencement of 
master-pieces of all the schools 


remarkable for its collection of the 

When Jerome heard this positive refusal, he turned abruptly round, 
“See! said he, t the 
affront I have received. I w 

draws his sabre, and directs the pomt against the face of a fine old 
man, painted by Van Dyck, whose eyes he thre atened to cut out. It 
cardinal was in at 
attempts to stay mis arm : 


“there is a rascal who seems to be laughing : 
At the same time he 


i be re venged -- 


r him 


may be imagined what a fright t see 


ready to transpierce a masterpiece ; he 
but the voung man wi!! not hear reason, till the twenty 
been promised him. The uncle capitulates, peace ts n ade, and thev 


embrace. — Mademoiselle Coch: let 








fivelo 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 











Tue following fine poet s from “ Epheme es,” by Thomas Py 
native of Scotland, who spent several years in Southern Alrica It is 
that Coleridge thought so highiy the prece, that he commutted it to mem 
and Was frequently in the habit of deciaumine it 


AFAR IN THE DESERT. 


Arar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side 


When the sorrows of life the soul o ercast 
And, sick of the present, I turn to the past : 
And the eve ts suffused with regrettul tears, 


From the fond recollections of former ve ars: 


And the shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead 
Bright visions of glory, that vanish'd too svon— 
Dav-dreams that de parted cre manhood's root 
Attachments by fate or by 





isehood rett 


Companions of early days lost or lef 

And mv native land whose may | name 

Vhrills to my heart hhe electrick flame 

The home of my childhood ; the haunts of my prin 

\ the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were voung. and the world was new, 
Luke the fresh bowers of Para © ope g to view 

A all now forsake for te or gone 

And I, a lone enxil remembered of none 

My high auns abarndoned—and pood acts undone— 


Aweary of all that is 


With that sadr 





ess Of heart which no strat ger may scar 

] tly to the desert afar from man 
Afar m the desert | lowe to rule, 
With the silent bush-bow alone bw my side 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life 
With its scenes of oppression, cor plion, and strife 
The pro xl man's frown, and the base man's lear 
And the scorner's langh, and the suflerer's tear : 
And malice, and mea ess, and { ‘ and tolly 
Dispose me to musing and dark elancholy 
V xn mv besem i full. and my ) re hugh, 
And my ss s sick with the bondman sigh 
Oh, then—there ts freedom, and yoy, and pride. 
Afar m the desert alone to ride 
There 1s rapture to vault on the ec} imping steed, 
And to bound away with the cagle's «peed, 
With the death-fra wht hrelock my hand, 
(The only law of the desert lone 
BR t ‘tis net the mnocent to destroy, 
For I hate the huntsman’s savage joy 
Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my sice 
Away vay trom the dwe ys ot ‘ 
By the wild deer’s haunt, and t ] vleu 

t 
By valles remote, where the « \ 
Where the gnoo, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze ; 
And the gemsbok and eland unhunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forest o'ergrown with wild vine 
And the ¢ ephant browses at peace mn his wood 
And the nver-horse gambols unseared im the flood . 
And the mighty rhimoceros wallows at will 
In the } , where the wild ass is drinking his fill 
Alar in the desert | leve to nd 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side; 
(Ver the brown Karroo where the bleating ery 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaimtively 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 
In fields seldom freshen’d by morsture or rain 
And the stately koodoe exultingly bounds, 
Undisturb’d by the bay of the hunter's hounds ; 
And the trmorous quagha’s wild whistling newh 
Is heard by the brak fountain far away 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels im haste; 
And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead, 
Cireedy to scent and to gorge on the dead 
And the grisly wolf, and the shreking jackal, 
Howl for thei prey at the evening ta 
And the tend-like laugh of hyanas grim 
Feartfully startles the twilight im, 
Afar in the desert I love to nde, 
W 1 the silent bush-boy alone by my ene 
Away—away in the wilderness vast, 
Where the white man's foot hath never passed, 
And the juve red Koranna or Bechuan 
Hath rarely crossed with hie roving clan 
A region of emptiness howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandoned from tamme and fear; 
Whoch the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
And the bat firting forth from his old hollow stone 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save potsonous thorns that erce the foot; 
And the bitter melon, for food and drink 
Is the pligrim @ fare, by the Salt Lake's brink 


no river gl 





A regio { dro , where 
Nor ripling 
N wr reedy pool, 


Nor shady tree, 


brook with oster d sides ; 
nor mossy fountain, 


ow cloud-capp'd mountain, 





Are four to refresh the ( eve 

Sut the barren earth, and the burniog sky, 
And the black horizon round and round 
Without a liv ng sight or sound, 

Tel! to the heart, mn tts pensive mood, 


That this is—nature’s solitude! 


And here—while the night-winds round me swh, 
And the stars bere bright in the nudnight sky, 
As | sit apart by the cavern'’d stone, 

Jake Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 


And feel as a moth m the mighty hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land— 


A* stil small voice” comes through the wild, 
like a father consoling his fretful child 
Wioch banishes bitterness, wrath. and fear— 


Saying ** Manis pistant, eur Gop ts Near 
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EXTRAC' 





FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


DYING FOR HIM. 





FOURTH NOTICE OF MR. WILLIS'S COMEDY 


It will be remembered by those who have read the previous extracts 
from this play, that Isabella, a noble lady, and Zippa, a glover’s daugh- 
ter, were two maidens, both enamoured of Angelo the painter. On 
the eve of a plot to defeat the proposed marriage of Tortesa with 
Isabella, Zippa discovers that her former lover Angelo is the un- 
named youth, who, as her betrothed, is to enter the chapel and take 
the place of Tortesa. Isabella has been before her in the discovery 
of their mutual passion, and, distrustful of Zippa, is preparing a change 


of plot. The following part of a scene explains itself 
Enter Zivrea angrily 
Zrppa Madam! 
Isabella You come rudely ! 


Zip. If 1 offend you more, I still have cause— 
Yet as the “ friend” to whom you gave a husband, 
(So kind you were !) I might come unannounced ! 

Isa. What is this anger! 

Zip 
Oh no! [I'm patient! 

Tsa What's your errand, then 

Zip. ‘To give you back your costly bridal veil 
And take my mean one 

Isa *T was your wish to change. 

"Twas you that plotted we should wed together— 
You in my place, and I in yours—was't not ! 

Zip. Oh, heaven! you're calm! Had you no plotting, too? 

You're noble born, and so your face 1s marble— 
I’m poor, and if my heart aches, ‘twill show through. 
You've robb'’d me, madam ! 

Isa 

Zip. Of gold—of jewels !— 

Gold that would stretch the fancy but to dream of, 
And gems like stars ! 

Isa You're mad! 

Zip His love was worth them! 
Oh, what had you to do with Angelo’ 

Isa. Nay—came you not to wed Tortesa freely ? 
What should you do with Angelo! 

Zip You mock me? 
You are a woman, though your brow’s a rock, 
And know what love is. In a ring of fire 
The tortured s« orpion stings himself, to die 
But love will turn upon itself, and grow 
Of its own fang immortal ! 


I'm not angry, madam ! 


? 


Isa Still, you left him 
To wed another ’ 
Zip. *Tis for that he’s mine! 


What makes a right in anything, but pain 
The diver's agony beneath the sea 

Makes the pearl his—pain gets the miser’s gold— 
The noble’s coronet, won first in battle, 

Is his by bleeding for'tj—and Angelo 

Is ten times mine because I gave him up— 
Crushing my heart to do so! 

Isa 
Against yourself 
If you should wed him ! 
And so the fairer title ' 

Zip ( Fa ling on her knees ) | implore you 
Love him no more! Upon my knees I do! 

He's not like you! Look on your snow-white arms ' 
They're form’d to press a noble to your breast— 

Not Angelo! He's poor—and fit for mine! 

You would not lift a beggar to your lips '!— 

You would not lean from your proud palace-stairs 
To pluck away a heart from a poor girl 

Who has no more on earth! 

Isa I will not answer! 

Zip. Think what it is Love is to you like musick— 
Pastime! You think on’t when the dance is o’er— 
When there's no revel—when your hair's unbound, 

And tts bright ;ewels with the daylight pale, 
You waut a lover to press on the hours 
That lag till night again!) But I— 

Isa Stop there ' 
I love him better than you've soul to dream of ! 

Zip (Rising.) “Tis false ' How can you! He's to you alamp 
That shines amid a thousand just as bright! 
What's one amid your crowd of worshippers 
Che glow-worm’s bright—but oh ‘tis wanton murder 
To raise him to the giddy air you breathe, 

And leave his mate in darkness ! 

dsa Say the worm 
Soar fram the earth on his own wing—what then ! 

Zip. Fair reasons cannot stay the heart from breaking 
You've stol'n my life, and you can give it back— 

Will you—for heaven's «weet pity! 

Isa Leave my presence ! 
(Aside) (I pity her—but on this fatal love 
Hangs my life, too) What nght have such as you 
lo look with eves of love on Angelo! 

Zip. What right! 

Isa Tsay so Where's the miracle 
Has made you fit to climb into the sky— 

A moth—and look with love upon a star! 

Zip. (Mournfully.) Um lowly born, alas ' 

Isa Your soul's low born! 
Forget your anger and come near me, Zippa! 

For eer I'm done you'll wonder! Have you ever, 
When Angelo was silent, mark’d his eye— 

How, of a sudden, as ‘twere touch'd with fire, 
There glows unnatural light beneath the lid ' 

Zip. I have.—I've thought it strange! 

Isa Have you walk’d with hin 
When he has turn‘d his head as if to list 
To musick in the air—but you heard none— 


Now you ple ad 
Say it would kill me quite, 
Mine's the greater pain, 





And presently a smile stole through his lips, 
And some low words, inaudible to you, 
Fell from him brokenly 


Zip e Ay—many times! 
Isa. Tell me once more! Hast never heard him speak 


With voice unlike his own—so melancholy, 

And yet so sweet a voice, that, were it only 

The inarticulate moaning of a bird, 

The very tone of it had made you weep! 
Zip. Tis strangely true, indeed! 





Isa Oh heaven! you say so— 
Yet never cveamt it was a spirit of light 
Familiar with you! 

Zip How’ 

Isa Why, there are seraphs 


Who walk this common world, and want, as we do— 
Here, in our streets—all seraph, save in wings— 
The look, the speech, the forehead like a god— 
And he the brightest ! 

Zip. (Incredulously.) Nay—Ive known him long 

Isa. Why, listen! There are worlds, thou doubting fool ! 
Farther to flee to than the stars in heaven, 

Which Angelo can walk as we do this— 
And does—while you look on him ! 

Zip Angelo! 

Isa. He’s never at your side one constant minute 
Without a thousand messengers from thence ' 

(O block ' to live with him and never dream on't !) 
He plucks the sun’s rays open lke a thread, 

And knows what stains the rose and not the lilv— 
He never sees a flower but he can tell 

Its errand on the earth—(they all have errands— 
You knew not that, oh dulness!) He sees shapes 
Flush’d with immortal beauty in the clouds— 
(You've seen him mock a thousand on his canvass 
And never wonder'd!) Yet you talk of love! 

What love you’ 

Zip Angelo—and not a dream ' 

Take vou the dream and give me Angelo! 
You may talk of him till my brain ts giddy— 
But oh, you cannot praise him out of reach 
Of my true heart.—He’s here, as low as I'— 
Shall he not wed a woman, flesh and blood! 

Isa There was a small, earth-creeping mole, 
Born by the low nest of an unfledged lark 
They lived an April youth amid the grass— 

The soft mole happy, and the lark no less, 

And thought the bent sky leaned upon the flowers 
By early May the fledgling got his wings ; 
And eager for the light one breezy dawn, 
Sprang from his nest, and buoyantly away, 
Fled forth to meet the morning. Newly born 
Seem'd the young lark, as in another world 

Of light, and song, and creatures lke himself, 
He soar'd, and dropp'd, and sang unto the sun, 
And pitied every-thing that had not wings— 
But most the mole, that wanted even eyes 

To see the light he floated in! 

Zip Yet still 
She watch'd his nest and fed him when he came— 

Would it were Angelo and I indeed! 

Isa. Nay, mark! The bird grew lonely im the sky 
There was no echo at the height he flew! 

And when the mist lay heavy on his wings 

His song bruke, and his flights were brief and low— 
And the dull mole, that should have sorrowed with him, 
Jovy'd that he sang at last where she could hear! 

Zip. Why, happy mole again ! 

Isa Not long !—for soon 
He found a mate that loved him fur Ais winus 
One who with feebler flight, but eves still on him, 

Caught up his dropp'd song in the middle air, 
And, with the echo cheered him to the sun ' 

Zip. (Aside.) Tsee! I see! His soul was never mine! 
I was the blind mole of her hateful story 
No, no! he never loved me! ‘True, we ate, 

And laugh’d, and danced together—but no love— 
He never told his thought when he was sad' 


See here ! 


? 


His folly and his idleness were mine— 
No more! The rest was lock’d up in his soul ! 
(I feel my heart grow black!) Fair madam, thank you 
You've told me news! (She shall not have him neither, 
If there's a plot in hate to keep him from her! 
I must have room to think, and air to breathe— 
I choke here ') Madam, the blind mole takes leave ! 
Isa. Farewell! (Exit Zippa.) 


. . . . . ao * * 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


ORIGIN OF THE POT-HEADS, 


BY WILLIAM COX 


** What a shocking bad hat '"— Modern Impertinence 


Tue world has improved essentially in many particulars: we do 
amuse ourselves with roasting each other alive for differences of opi- 
nion, and we use forks instead of fingers. But there are declensions 

Now a hat! 

Was there ever such a shapeless, makeless, idealess, clumsy, un- 
gainly, uncomfortable utensil manufactured by man as a modern 


, 


hat Short-brimmed or broad-brimmed, high-crowned or low- 


crowned ; silk, felt or beaver; black, brown or white, ‘tis all the 
same. Of a verity it is the most unmeaning covering that ever son 
of Adam put his head under, since Noah's sons began to replenish 
the earth and hats became generally requisite 

We have no trace of fashiens antecedent to those times, but the 
profligate though graceful oriental antediluvians would never wear 


It 1s not 


such things as we unblushingly carry about the streets 
to be supposed for a moment 





There never was such a race of hats. Even the sugar-loafs of 
the puritans, ugly as they were, had some sort of character about 
They put you in mind of a church-steeple or the Peak of 
They had resemblances in nature or 


them 
Teneriffe, on a smal! scale 
art. A modern hat is like nothing but itself. 

Who first invented it ? 

His name, fortunately for him, is shielded by oblivion from the 
execrations Of posterity 

How came it to be adopted ? 

It must have been in times of intense political excitement, when 


people knew not what they did, that these excrescences first cr 





upon their heads In their calmer moments they could never }; 
given themselves up to such a delusion 
And now, behold, the things are almost universally worn 


>: Ew 


Calcutta is the 


rope, America, great portions of Asia—strange ! 
great depot from whence hats will be disseminated over the East 
the English have much to answer for. The French are carrying 
them into Afnea on the north; the John Bulls are moving thom 
from the Cape into the interiour of that continent. The Ashantees 
will get them in tune ! 

They are the great counterbalance to the blessings of civilizatio 
However, there is no help for it; if the heathens get civilizat 
they must take hats along with it. There is no such thing as 


mixed good in this world. But why wear them? sis 


The questio 
easily asked 

Yet what can a helpless individ@al do’? Nothing else is to be 
had for love . 

Were vou 


and stare 


or money 
to go without a hat, people would think you affected 


singularity, It is unpleasant to be stared at 


A Highland bonnet accords not with a forked swallow-tailed coat 


neither would the dashing looped beaver of the time of Charles har. 


monize with the unromantick surtout 


Should you graceful and convenient 


cover your head with the 
turban, your officious friends and neighbours would directly infer 


from the covering, that there was something the matter wit 





head itself. They would lay hold of you, remove the turban, shave 
off your hair, and put you in a receptacle for the insane; and, should 


kin we 


ever think your senses sufficiently recovered to be let out again 


you happen to have property, ten to one your nearest o! 


This deters the discriminating from setting a good example. N 
The prejudices of the times must be complied with 

But there is no occasion to submit in silence. We will uttera 
few indignant trnths. 

Almost everything used by man has something to recommend it— 
most 


some good property. <A hat is 


ngeniously and perversely 
adapted for discomfort at all times and seasons. In warm weather, 
it is hot, hard, and makes not even a pretension to shading your face 
from the sun's rays; in cold weather it is equally comfortless, alto- 
gether lacking warmth; in windy weather it manifests a constant 
disposition to take itself off without permission, leaving you exposed 
to general admiration ; and m rainy weather, the two spouts wit! 
which, by the turning up of the rim it is furnished, act as conduits 
to convey the water to the small of your back, down which, should 


the shower be heavy and long continued, it runs with great velocity 





Hence the prev alence of rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica 


But it 


gracious 


afflictive to the eve. Never was there a more dis 


Ask 
Step into an exhibition-room 


is most 


object artist The very boldest of them ar 


an 


afraid of a hat look at the innume 
rable ** portraits of gentlemen” which adorn (or cover) the walls 


all directions, engaged in all sorts of occupations—in-door and 


door—and how many have their hats on’ No—the artist is a 
ter judge. He knows right well that all the component 


modern male dress are meagre, shabby, ll-adapted for effect, t 


that the hat is more especially execrable. If he wants to paint any 
thing graceful or striking, he goes to the ancients or the orientals— 


Modern fashions 


Coats and smaliclothes are 


to the Celtorthe savage, for the sake of the costume 


afford but poor **drapery” studies 


enough, but the hat is the crown ng-prece of hideousness ; and 
cannot be the slightest doubt that three hats placed on the heads 
as many figures, and “located” any way prominently in a romantich 
picture, would utterly ruin the best reputation ever establishe 
by man 

When a hat has become old, bruised, weather-stained, torn at th 
rim, the crown partially knocked out, the sides squeezed together 
in short, as much altered from its original shape as it wel! 
it then becomes of some value for the purposes of art, and place 
the head of an interesting-looking vagabond, it has then something 
of character about it. But a good hat is good for nothing; it! 
simply the most unpicturesque of manufactured or created things 
an artist would sooner paint a pancake 

What is the reason that the scene of so many of our romantick 
plays and melo-dramas are laid a couple of centuries back’ W 
The 


times enters not materially into the composition of one play o 


on account of the dress, to be sure troublous state of 





five, but the advantages of becoming costume ts calculated upor 
How gracefilly does the looped beaver and drooping feathe 
What 


and when pulled darkly and desperately over the brows 


all 


set off a love-scene ! chivalrous effect does it impart to é 
rescue ! 
what a fine shadowy gloom does it give to an assassination! VW 

possible pleasure would there be in seeing a murder committed by 
a fellow in a narrow-brimmed hat! What a mean, despicable, pick- 
k He would not 


pocket, petty-larceny appearance would he have 
No wonder assassination is on the decline 


look like a murderer! 
And yet, to the scandal of the taste of the earth be it spohe 
these shapelessly-shaped things have nearly displaced all other sorts 
Peasants, priests, knights, lords, kings and 
Had been 


of head-covering 
princes, all wear the everlasting, monotonous hat 


this 
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« in the olden time how much would we have lost 
Richard the Third treading the stage with a white * tile on his head 
prince of Denmark—* the glass of fashion’’—in a modern 


4 the 
water-proof ' It would be the ghost’s turn to exclain— 


' 


*‘ angels and ministers of grace defend us '” 


tnd when we shall have become the past, and yet unborn play- 
sights begin to ransack our records for dramatick materials, what 
will be the principal obstacle to our great men being resuscitated, 


j again ** strutting their hour upon the stage” for the amusement 


and 
j edification of posterity’ The hat, to be sure—the hat 

Napoleon had an eve to futurity—he wore a cocked hat 

Invidious reflections upon particular bodies or classes of men are, 


An 


» feeling may be carried too far, yet we refrain further than 


btless, to be despised and avoided, but, really—hatters! 





ask—‘* Was there ever a hatter that evinced a taste for poetry, a 
ve of nature, or, indeed, showed any signs of possessing a percep- 
n of the beautiful in any of its varied forms and manifestations!" 


ifeo. that man was not born to be a hatter ; circumstances have thrown 


m into a wrong sphere of action; he will probably fail in business 
Rut as for a genuine hatter possessing any of those capabilities, ** we 


id the thing to be impossible * Look where he spe nds his days— 


' Must not his taste of necessity become per- 
of 


? And if this be not so, so much the worse, for how 


surrounded by hats 


verted. his eve gradually lose all 


correct notions harmony and 


proportion 


es he pass his time ! In endeavouring to persuade people that 


things among which he is stationed are * handsome,” “ be- 


x,” etc. In this case it must be prejudicial to his morals ; his 


mu 





nd must get a twist 
] 


An 


anecdote we have lately read shows the assertion to be incorrect— 


We said that a hat was unlike anything else in nature or art 
art has produced its parallel 

4n English gentleman, who lately travelled in the East, entered 
The sen 


troops of boys ran 


e beautiful summer's evening a remote Persian village 


his 


sation his appearance created was immense 


shouting after him, men stared upon him with intense curiosity, and 





s were partiall hdrawn with such precipitation and indiscre- 
n, that the Englishman saw more Persian female eyes than gene- 
rally falls to the lot of travellers. The gentleman accounted for the ex- 
tmordinary fervour of his reception by supposing that, as the village, 
hough of some extent, was far removed from the common track, it 
i not, probably, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, been 
efore visited by a European ; and this was in reality the case. On 
he went, but the crowd continued to increase to such a degree as he 
advanced up the main street, that he was obliged to take refuge in 
Ps 


coffee-shup in order to relieve himself from the noise and pressure 
\scending to the roof of the house, which, after the Eastern fashion, 


th fragrant 


retly 
ot 


His attention, however, was speedily called to other mat- 


sat himself qu 


shrubs, he i 


was flat and covered wi 


wn to contemplate the rich sunset and env the cool breeze 


evening 


ters As soon as he again became visible to the mob below, a tre- 


traveller's bosom 


and 


endous vell rent the sky, and sent alarm to the 

all of 
Sticks, 
spears, guns, or whatever they happened to have in their hand, were 


inted uvthe direction of the traveller's head, 





» concourse of people was now very large, and one 


them seemed to be labouring under the greatest excitement 


and this proceeding 





nas eccompanied by the most violent gesticu 
Though 


ation 


a brave man, the traveller became somewhat tremulous 


He began to doubt his good taste im leaving his native country— 


ght ef his wife and children, his home comforts and his sins— 
dof the horrour of perishing in a far, foreign land by the hands 
semi-barbarians, with no one to bear a token to those he held 
ear, or give a hint of his untimely fate. In fact, he was getting de 


Knocking was heard at the street 


dediy pathetick, when a violent 
wr, which the mob seemed very much disposed to beat 1 


ist the landlord appeared, expressed a fervent hope that the travel- 


s “shadow might never be less ;"’ but at the same time earnestly 





red him to de nd and satisfy the people, or they would pull 
1¢ landlord's) house down about his ears. The poor traveller 


gave up all for lost, but not wishing to be the cause of mischief to 


ts, 


‘hers in his last momen 





and str 


* He look’d to sun am 
As things he ne'er might see 





again,” 





i then descended to meet his fate hike a man 
As soon as he crossed the thresh a dozen er liv 





luals attempted to lay hold of him | 





Net relishing sock 


s back against the door, drew 





neeremonious behaviour, he set hi 


‘wo pocket pistols, and straightway the eager individuals fell back 


* 


thsome precipitation Upon this, a venerable man (the sage of 


gave the tra- 


e village) stepped forward, and by signs and words g 


er to understand no harm was intended toward hin—that it was 


this head they wanted, but what he had on it. Much relieved in 


J 


his forehead, and 


i, the gentleman wiped the perspiration from 


tteously handed them his hat. Exclamations of surprise and 


wonder immediately burst from every lip as they passed it hurriedly 


God ts 





¢ to another ‘It isa pot!” cried they—* a soft pot! 


great, and Mahomet is his prophet '—a soft pot!" 


It appeared that the travel 





Here lay the mystery ler’s h 





lin 


form and colour, strikingly resembled a pot or cooking utens! 


mmon use among those 


people, and therefore when he appeared 
a their streets, wearing what they considered a pot as an article of 

Otiing, it naturally struck them as a curious proceeding, and cre- 
ated a prodigious sensation. The village gathered together on the 
natant, and warm disputes immediately arose as to whether it was 
apotornot. The minority, or sceptical party, scouted the bare 
idea of a man’s wearing a pot upon his head, particularly ia a hot 


climate, as altogether preposterous ; but the great majority con 


Suppose 


tended that this sort of reasoning was all very well if applied to true 


k, 
and therefore “less than a dog’’—that ‘* Mahomet was not his pro- 


believers, but that in this instance the man was a Giaour—a Fran 


phet,” and Allah only knew what he might choose to wear! Hence 
the mighty hubbub 

When, however, they had all carefully inspected the hat, the 
I 


ly formed of very tr 





sceptical minority reluctantly gave in! ey allowed that it was 


feriour materials to their 
be = 


infallibility of a majority 


really and trulya 


pot, or 


I 
own pots, whereupon the 


convinced than 


gave a great shout and 





came more ever of the 
to this hou 


und Milton, Loe 
rHE 


and in that lone vill 








land of Shakspeare : 


AC, 


known as *‘ THE COUNTRY Ot POT-HEADs! 





GALETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


WHAT IS MONEY. 


Nove. PEOPLE spurn gold—they hate it, they look at it sideways 
and contemptuousiy : they fling it from them or trample it under 


their feet. All these things show their superiority to mere human 
nature, and therefore we ought to feel the more indebted to the 


and 


novelist who brings tor 
of, and 
of the 
the creation. 

* Perish ght to be kept in stereo by all novel-printers, 
fur it is a continually recurring beauty in every such work, and is a 
noble and ene rgetick expression 

** Jenkins, you have served me well for 
Tomkins to his foreman, ‘ there are fifty pounds for ye, 

‘Do you doubt my integrity, Mr. Tomkins 


tha new better race than the world boast 


teaches us—-shames us—by showing that the mere creatures 


imagination are superiour to the beings who are the lords of 


eee 
the gold !" o1 


twenty years,” said 
and begone 
* said Jenkins with a 
terrifick look, as he took the red-silk purse with the sovereigns en- 
c losed 

‘I do,’ answered Tomkins, firmly yet mournfully 

‘Then perish the gold?’ screamed Jeukins, as he flung the purse 





upon the floor of the counting-house, took his hat from a peg 
smoothed the crown of it with his elbow, and rushed street 
amidst a storm of wind and rain above, and a cot m of 
mud below 

** Stabermno,’ said Grufere, * wilt thou do my bidd ng ? 


‘What? 
through his body—the villain 

‘No! kill hun 
thy hand.’ 

* Perish the or 


and its contents 


challenge Lorenzo, overpower him, and pass my sword 
'—ves 


juietly and expe litiously—thou hast the price 
ld!’ exclaimed Staberino 
Gu da ixara 
window, and sheathed his sword.” 
“*My dear girl, | 


cannot marry you—it would ruin 





nto the which flowed 





have wronged you,’ said Sir William, * but I 





h—here—here ts gold—t 


ake 
it, and be happy if vou can" 

*And be miserable ” 

*T have said.’ 

* Perish the gold! frantically shrieked the unfortunate girl, dash 


rushing ferth to misery and 





ing the money from her, a starvatior 
There '—that 

nove ip opi are 

Sure | am that ar 


last is @ who wil alter 


clincher, 
ertul 


would have 


say that, that 
scorners of 





not the ‘golden ore 


acted a less noble, tho 
But the 
Don't their common progenito 


deserves: a 


y one ¢ 
part 


st gh 
= 


perhaps more prudent, than the wretched lady. n whi 


should novel people cesire 


provide them all with that fortune which vd be 





hearted reader, the lady w 


| 


sured, tender t fare worse im the end 


in ol riches 





lur her noble 











But it is not the ruffians and unfortunate only, that thus contemn 
vealth , all the eccentrick—and every one Is eccentrick » does 
anvthing very good or very bad—all ihe eccentrick people in nove 
have a ** devil-may-care™ sort of disregard for money 

*** Oh,’ said the charming *T could live and die m t want 
without repming, tf Gonsalvo’s fate was but ked with mine 

‘Yes, dearest '* said t lividual entering, ‘and I could strug 





rough wo tl frends, uf I 
{ but thee 


Then, again, t 


without 





money, 





OSSESSE 


ere 1s another class which always delights in giv 





away the money !t has earned bv years of to 

** Here,” said the benevole money ‘ take this, vou w 
find five hundred pounds—no thank s yours, and never w 
while I can give.” 

Oh how pleasant it 1s to read this sort of thing' one feels one’s 


ect for the race rising like the mercury on the coast of 


j 
a 


and all one’s old prejudices against misbegutten wealth and 1 


sessors 0021 





g away 


MAGASIN DES MODES OF A LONDON MILLINER. 


, a few days 7 to her majesty's last 





e morning reviousiy grand 








ball, I accompanied my beautiful cousin, the Honourable Cicely 
——, to the magasin of acelebrated modisfe in the newhbour 
hood of Grosvenor-square, for the purpose of assisting her in the 

ice of a dress in which s! was about to appear telore our 
ovely sovereign. Having made the important decisiv I was 














walting in one of the millinery rooms while my fair cousin was 
giving certain instructions, not re« ring mv presence, when Lady 
Sarah Anne entered, attended by the Honourable Edward 





——. As the lady isa professed coquette, and the gentleman a 
profe ssed dangler, I conceived it by no means improper to play the 
listener; for the conversation of these characters is seldom such as 
in a convener 


to require much secresy. I therefore placed myself 


t 
situation for hearing whatever was said by the beau, the belle, and 
the milliner’s attendant 

The questions which were put to the latter by her ladyship es- 
they seemed to be the 

common mortals, but in s Wich were to me mcomprehe 
Without exposing myself to the party, | was beyond 
t ner's desenption 


sed at the tin 
tion of his passion ; for, 


caped me ; conveyed, not m language of 





sible 








measure am ely 


of her wares afforded to the 


} 
er was at a loss for words, the former stepped in 





whenever the la 


to finish bis sentence, and occasionally gave a point to it, In Which 


ations are generally de 





lovers’ protest here 

When they first made their appearance the gentleman was de- 
posing upon oath to the truth of somethir g of which his companion 
seemed to entertain He had run through some of the 
usual forms of adjoration, such as sun, stars, Venus, and blue 
eyes, when he was stopped by “ lovers’ vows! Edward! lovers’ 


doubts 


vows! 


where do they come 
tleman, in a theatrical attitude ; hey come from a sincere affec 
ton, from a passionate heart, from a devoted adoration, from 
—** From Paris, I assure your ladyship,” said the milliner, who was 
turning over some silks.—* But [ wonder, Edward!" resumed her 
ladyship, ** I wonder you can continue to bore me with this nor 


from 


m_« Where ? 














sense! lovers’ vows have given me the vapours these last five 
years—and after all, what are they worth !’—* Worth!” reite- 
rated the beau, * they are worth the mines of Peru, the diamends 
of Goleando, and sands of Pactolas! “ They are werth five 
sh gs a pair, madam,” said the ner She was talking of 
some kid gloves —* You gentlemen ud her ladyship, * must 
think us Very weak creatures, if you fancy that we are to be im 
pose tupon bv any folly which vou choose »utter; lovers’ vows 
have been provertial since the days of Queen Bess, and it would be 
strange if, at the present time, we should not have found out what 
thev are made of 
in my case saul the exquisite, * your ladyship is cruel in su} 

posing them to e made of anything but the SINCE y 
* They are nade of the finest materials,” sau the nulitner, and 

can see through them hke gl She was holding 

ow some stuff witha hard name, w I know nothing 

what vou will, Edward,” said her ladvship, 

Me ‘ ecevers Eve 
| ‘ e sea 
i “ constant neve 


——* Your 
ast when ail 
bond of 


riven they 


ast bevond a day 


landy, they w 


will last when the rela 


link of frendship 


for ever, madam, and wash after 
eaking of 
ady Sarah Anne, * it is sur 


nvented a ther 


last 
1 the er She wae st 
: this age { vention, said | 
mometer to 
le } 


would oar g 





I certainly will make the 
Writes the sonnets! “Ciood he 


pher, * test 
j 


send té 


for sucha 





wes of 
to to the 


send and 


hatted chiet 


Was thie is issignatior 


— saw ft 


k vo 


PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


NDIAN BAVADERE 


s the arrival 


of 
this 


ty the WoekK 


iry trom |! 


hiest doubt that those 


perly-authentye npertations, and that no dece:t is intended 


was expernenced in obtamimng 


perniiss 


n which she h en t here 


every prospect of wcom 


‘ 


pany them h t paper that this 


i woman is named Tille, and that she is exces wily particular in 





some time by a 
much inj 
iv on shed for 


feet, nmplor rher not to ieayv 


when eS Ff 


ind threw it her 


hit Hle co not be tort 


imentalons wer ! excite emotion in a 


frou er presel r ! 


savyaderes and a OTriest OF the pa ja; Duta ist 


t) 


toward 


1c dome of 


aances 
broken 
comm ove 
+ 
ther country fashion, of 
vesterday had the fort 
Bordeaux, who 
peared at a privat use, for the first t 
persons 

pper colour 
thin robe ot 


women, of a bright ¢ 


gracefully covered with a 


white 1 arcely covered the bosom and shu 


The 
made 


cously to the floor, and 


with th Behind the 


One of them 8 old 


five heads bent wh simuitar 


hands dancers came three 


a sa 


men, erect and m wi he was distinguished 
"| 


by three white lines on the forehead and arm 
The other two were young 
eviindncal drum he strock with the extremity of 


ind his business was 


one of them car 





to play the cymbals 


ned a long 


whicl 


replied the gen- 
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his fingers; the other played a sort of pipe, sounding something like 


an oboe. The five Bayaderes remained for some time immoveable 
in the middle of the room, as if to allow the company to inspect 
them fully. Their costume was brilliant and original; a golden 
girdle went tightly round their waist, and helped to sustain a striped 
pantaloon of Indian muslin. Their white robe was rolled around 
their bust, allowing, through its folds, their dark skin to appear, 
shining like silk. They poised themselves on the very extremities 
of their feet, bending together voluptuously, like five young cedars 
moved by the same breeze. They all wore, on the summit of the 
head, a gilt skull-cap of curved lines, on which was engraved a ser- 
Round their arms were Indian bracelets of 
curious shape ; golden rings were suspended from their nostrils, their 
lips and their ears. Their dark hair, black and rough, was platted 
on the top of the head, and fell down behind in two long plats. A 
band of gold went round the forehead. The expression of their fea- 
tures was very different. Amany’s face was mild and gentle; she 
is tall and slight; her smile is beautiful; her age may be about 
eighteen. Somdiroun, on the contrary, is imperious and bold; her 
eye is very singular; it is of burning black, swimming in a vast blue 
enamel, and absolutely darting fire; she is about fourteen years old. 
Of the three others, one is like this last; another is a girl of six; 
and the last is the old dancer, Fille, the leader of the troop. At last 
they moved and commenced the dance. The drum was struck, the 
pipe uttered its sounds and the cymbals were in motion. A melan- 
choly chant proceeds from the lips of the five dancers—a sacred 
poein, one of the incarnations of Vishnu, They dart forward ; by 
degrees their countenances get animated, the pupil of the eye rolls 


pe nt with seven heads. 


about, their arms are thrown aloft, their bodies bend with vigorous 
suppleness, their hands meet; not a vein, a muscle, a nerve, which 
is not in action; you would say that their bodies are liquid, and that 
the wind uplifts them, so light and general is the movement; they 
retire, pass here and there, and intermingle their steps; 
grotesque, amatory, mocking, 


advance, 
the character of the dance is varied 
and always coquettish; at one time they looked like Chinese figures 
in porcelain, at another like Fanny Esler dancing the Cachuca; 
their cymbals go more quickly; the player is in ecstaticks ; sud- 
denly M. Tardivel gave a sign to stop, and a low salam concludes 
the dance. Amany afterward alone gave a love-dance, in which 
she represented all the movements of a courtship with wonderful 
effect. The little thing also danced a sort of comick action, which 
was amusing enough 


ARCHAIOLOGICAL. 


Mademoiselle Cochelet, in her memoirs of Queen Hortense, re- 
lates a story of an Austrian officer, which may be interesting to the 
preservers of ancient relicks. The officer had been honoured by 
Hortense with an invitation to dine with her majesty. At the hour 
appointed, he arrived in full uniform, wearing at his side an elegant 
sword, of which he was exceedingly proud, as well he might have 
been, for ii had belonged to Richard Ceeur de Lion. It had been 
found, he informed the company, after the brave warnour’s captivity 
in Germany, on his return from the Crusades, and had been pre- 
served with great care, as a precious relick. The Austrian wore it 
as a remembrance of his ancestors, who had transmitted it from 
father to son. While the sword was passing from hand to hand, 
the queen, who had scarcely listened to the expressions of admira- 
tion which it elicited from those who examined it, asked, in a care- 
less manner, to see it. The officer proudly presented her majesty 
the old and valued weapon, who, after examining it with great at- 
tention, returned it, very quietly saying that it was exceedingly 
handsome, and no doubt had belonged to Richard the third, but 
could not possibly have belonged to Richard Caour de Lion; for 
among the ornaments on the hilt was the device of the order of the 
Garter, which was not instituted till the time of Edward the third! 
Thus, in an instant, vanished all the importance of the ‘ precious 
relick,”’ which had procured for the possessor much politeness, 
many good dinners, and once the offer of a considerable sum of 
money. The feelings of the poor officer, whose entre had been so 
flattering and brilliant, can, perhaps, be imagined. 


SAM WELLERISMS. 


“That's personal,” as the gentleman said to the negro ringing the 
bell on board the steamboat, and requesting the people to pay their 
passage-money. 

* Rather squeezing,” as the newspaper said to the steam-press. 

“Rather clawing,” as the soft-crab said to the hard-crab, as the 
latter was making a meal of the former. 

* Quite a surfeit,” as the gentleman bathing observed when the 
salt foam choked him. 

* Bad company is better than none,” as the shark observed to the 
ship's company, as he followed the vessel to pick up anybody that 
might stumble overboard. 

“ We are suffering with drought,” as the loafer said to the cornfield. 

“ Yours, truly,’’ as the gentleman about to be hanged observed to 
Jacob Ketch. 

“Head work,” as Pompey remarked, getting over a fence with a 
tub of water balanced on his wool. 

What a vessel of election!’ as the loafer observed, as he was 
offered a glass of gin and water at the polls. 

* Rather musical,” as the ox observed to the bull-frog. 

“You didn’t nett much by that voyage,” as the spider said to the 
fly, when he caught him in his web.— National Intelligencer. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Don't be discouraged if occasionally you slip down by the way, 
and others tread over you a little. In other words, don't let a fai- 
lure or two dishearten you; accidents will happen, miscalculations 
will sometimes be made, things will turn out differently from our 
expectations, and we may be sufferers. It is worth while to re- 
member that fortune is like the skies in the month of April, some- 
times cloudy, and sometimes clear and favourable ; and as it would 
be folly to despair again in seeing the sun, because to-day is stormy, 
so is it unwise to sink into despondency when fortune frowns, since 
in the common course of things she may be expected to smile again 


MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 


From the Musical Review. 


Mrs. Hemans’s praise of musick.—“ Mrs. Hemans spoke with 
enthusiasm of the many admirable descriptions of its effects to be 
found in the works of our great writers, themselves not remarkable 
for any extraordinary attachment to the art; in particular, of one 
passage in Valerius, which I had long treasured—that which des- 
cribes the Roman soldiers, at the door of the prison where the 
christian captives are confined, listening to their evening hymn, and 
speaking of the musick * which they had heard played many a night, 
with hautboy, and clarion, and dulcimer, upon the high walls of 
Jerusalem, while the whole city was beleaguered.’ She repeated 
the rest of that fine passage: ‘ I never heard any musick like the 
musick of the Jews. Why, when they came down to join the 
battle, their trumpets sounded so gloriously, that we wondered how 
it was possible for them ever to be driven back. And then, when 
their gates were closed, and they sent out to beg their dead, they 
would play such solemn, awful notes of lamentation, that the plun- 
derers stood still to listen, and their warriours were delivered to 
them, with their mail, as they had fallen.’ There is no free-masonry 
so intimate and immediate, I believe, as that which exists among 
the lovers of musick ; and though when we parted [ could not tell 
the colour of her eyes and hair, I felt that a confidence and a good 
understanding had arisen between us, which ‘the discussion of no 
subject less fascinating could have excited."—Chorley’s Life of 
Mrs. Hemans. 

The choice of musick.—In regard to the choice of proper musick 
for a lady to sing, it need only be observed, how many most delight- 
ful airs are to be found in the compositions of the old masters, of so 
simple and exquisite construction, as to excite every degree of piea- 
sure and delight the mind is capable of receiving. If we examine 
the musick of the last century, or even farther back, we shall have 
good reason to believe that the ladies were better musicians than 
ours of the present, notwithstanding our boasted improvements and 
refined taste. It was then deemed a necessary part of education to 
be able to sing their part at sight, and from the beautiful simplicity 
of their compositions, I have no doubt but the effect was equal to 
what could be wished for, and that their manners also were as un- 
affected as the style of their musick. Let our daughters then be 
taught musick so as to understand what they perform, and perform 
no more than what falls within the compass of their execution. 


Farinelli.—When Farinelli was at Venice, he was honoured with 
the most marked attention from the emperour Charles ; but of all 
the favours he received from that monarch, he used to say, that he 
valued none more than an admonition which he received from him 
on his style of singing. His imperial majesty condescended to tell 
him one day, with great mildness and affability, that his singing was, 
indeed, supernatural, that he neither moved nor stood still like any 
other mortal; but * these gigantick strides,”’ continued his majesty, 
“these never-ending notes and passages, only surprise, and it is 
now time for you to please; you are too lavish of the gifts with 
which nature has endowed you ; if you wish to reach the heart, you 
must take a more plain and simple road." These few words brought 
about an entire change in Farinelli’s singing ; from this time he 
mixed the pathetick with the spirited, the simple with the sublime, 
and, by these means, delighted as well as astonished every hearer. 


Native musick.—The serenading campaign at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has opened with great spirit. The favourite air of the young 
inamorati who “fly by night,” sighing beneath the casements of their 
ladyeloves, is worthy Anacreon or Tom Moore. We publish it for 
the benefit of our own serenading amateurs 

“Who dat live in dat brick house yonder, 

Jang malang go lay' 

Past twelve o'clock, and a starlight morning, 
Jang malang go lay! 

Oh! I wish I was a jay bird sittin’ on a beach tree, 
Jang malang go lay! 

I could den see de girl dat I love, 
Jang malang go lay!” 


“That strain again! It had a dying fall.” 


Modesty of John Sebastian Bach.—John Sevastian Bach united 
with his distinguished talents and science as singular and praise- 
worthy a modesty. Being one day asked how he had contrived to 
make himself so great an organist, he answered, * I was industri- 
ous ; whoever is equally sedulous, will be equally successful.” And 
one of his pupils complaining that the exercise he had set hin was 
too difficult, he smiled and said, “ Only practise it diligently, and 
you will play it extremely well: you have five as good fingers on 
each hand as I have; and nature has given me no endowments that 
she has not as freely bestowed upon you. Judging by myself, ap- 
plication is everything.” 


Caffarelli.—Caffarelli was not only a very great singer, but he 
possessed a correspondingly noble mind, with a highly cultivated 
taste in the fine arts. The following anecdote 1s every way charac- 
teristick of high talent, devoid of envy. When Gizziello first ap- 
peared at Rome, he produced so great a sensation, that Caffarelli, 
then in the zenith of his reputation, set off to hear him. He en- 
tered the pit muted up in a cloak, unknown to any one present. 
After Gizziello had sung his first sola, he shouted, at the top of his 
voice, “ Bravo! bravissimo! Gizziello, e Caffarelli che ta lo dice,” 
it s Caffarelli who tells you so—and instantly leaving the theatre, 
returned to Naples. 


Bethoven's Sinfoma Erowa.—-It is not generally known that Be- 
thoven intended to have dedicated his ** Sinfoma Eroiea”’ to Bona- 
parte, entitling it the “ Sinfonia Napoleon.”’ When the news, how- 
ever, arrived, that the first consul was about to assume the title of 
emperour, the bluff musician exclaimed :—** Oh! he is making an 
emperour of himself, is he? then he is no better than the rest of 
them. He shall not have my symphony !” Shocking old radical ! 
No wonder he died poor. 


A musical dog.—An amateur flute-player had a terrier dog, that 
would sit listening to his master’s performance for an hour together; 
but if he played ** Drops of Brandy” rather rapidly, the animal would 
jump upon his knees, and push the flute from his mouth! The 
temperance society ought to have presented this sober dog with a 
silver collar 


The first lesson in musick.—An Irish gentleman called on an 
eminent singing-master to inquire his terms ; the maestro said, that 
he charged two guineas for the first lesson, but only one guinea for 
as many as he pleased afterward. ‘Oh, bother the first lesson,” 


, said the applicant, “ let us commence with the second.” 


— 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


SELF-MADE MEN. 


Ir is an undeniable fact that many of the great men of 


country have been self-educated. Schools, a ademies and co ae 
when they are accessory to the bringing out of distinguished pe 
racters, are so in proportion to the co-operation of the student, why 
if he be a young man of strong mind and persevering energy, 
perhaps, have done better with his own unaided efforts 

routine of college life, confined, as it too often is, to a few p.,. 
scribed studies, is not unfrequently oppressive to the ardent a; i 
piring mind, which, if, as sometimes happens, it be in advance of ; 
age, is weighed down by the obtrusion of errours and disgusy 


with its railroad servitude. A distinguished acquaintance of oy; 
own, a student in one of our colleges a few years ago, having 


deprived of his privileges through the falsehood and tyranny of 9 
of the professors, was compelled to “take up his connexions” 


leave the institution. When he applied, as he did, to the presid 


le 


for a recommendation to another college, he met with th 


ahswer— 
‘“*Go! we never give recommendations to other colleges, where g 
censure has been passed on the applicant. Go! and desps 


*T may 


ever getting an education !""—* never get a college 
tion,”’ was the reply, ** but if you live a few years, you will find | 
That yo u 
and there is ; 


who was in college with him, that can compare with him in |itery 


shall have a better one than you could give me.” 
has since risen by his own unaided efforts ; 


standing and reputation 


Our own country affords illustrious examples of self-made m 
Had thes 


men been tied down to scholastick studies, and had it been poss) 


Franklin, Fulton and Rittenhouse, are among them 


for their minds to have been moulded according to the text-books 
colleges, they might have been skilful disputants, as they wo 
have been very bad metaphysicians; but we cannot believe 1 
either of them would have manifested that freshness and fore: 
intellect, which compelled the elements to bend to their control. § 
far is it from the truth, that the present system of academick educ 
tion is beneficial, that we leave it to every graduate who has ever 
accomplished anything important, to say whether he is not indebr: 
to what he has unlearned, rather than to that which he has aceui 
under the auspices of the square cap! : 
Among the self-educated men of eminence in this country, Judy 
Lewis, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is one of the most cons; 
cuous. Being familiar with that gentleman's history, we have take 
the liberty of making the following brief outline of his progress 
life ; and we hope, that as our motive was to encourage others t 
do as he has dove, he will pardon us for assuming it. In the year 
1818, that now distinguished and influential individual was, Lik 
his great archetype Franklin, a printer in this city. Since the 


‘twenty years have passed away, and let us see how, in the mea 


ume, he arose. 

After studying medicine fur a short time at Lewisbury, Yor 
county, Pennsylvania, his native village, Ellis Lewis went to Ba: 
timore, where he made an unavailing effort to procure em; 
at the printing business. 


ovme:t 
Not discouraged by this failure, he 1 
moved, in the same year, to Williamsport, Lycoming c 
Pennsylvania, and purchased a printing establishment “Tn 182 
he commenced the study of the law, while occupied as editor 
a paper, which, with his printing establishment, he disposed of 
1821. In 1822 he was admitted to the bar, and was soon 
married. In 1823, the following year, he was appointed deputy-ai 
torney-general for Lycoming and Tioga counties. In 1824 
removed to Tioga county, where he had an extensive practice 
his profession. After an interval of several years, when 1!! hea 
incapacitated him for business, he renioved to Bradford co 
where he recommenced the practice of the law with singular succes 
In 1832 he was elected to the legislature of his state. In 1® 
he was appointed attorney-general of the state, an office wi 
makes its incumbent a member of the cabinet, and appoints deput 
for the general counties of the commonwealth. In the same vei 
he resigned this office, on receiving the appointment of presides’ 
judge of the eighth judicial district of Pennsylvania. This is ont 
the most dignified offices in the gift of the executive, and was {or 
merly held by the celebrated Judge Cooper, of South Carol 
In addition to the mass of black-letter lore which Judge Lewis tes 
acquired in the pursuit of his laborious profession, his mind hes 
been stored with scientifick and literary accomplishments ot | 
highest order. The leading periodicals in the country have be: 
indebted to his prolifick genius for some of their choicest pape 
while his poetical abilities have repeatedly called forth the warme- 
applauses of the publick. The versatility of his mind has been « 
equalled by the solidity and healthiness of its character. Jud: 
ghtful 


by all 


farm, “* 


Lewis now resides in affluence on his own deli 
Susquehannah's side,” ] 
him. 


respected and belovec who «An 
Such has been the career of an uneducated printer, who, a fe" 

years ago, was like the many hundreds now in this city. 

future prospects in a great measure depend upon 

With such examples of self-education, and of that force of « 

racter, industry, and perseverance, which overcome all impediments 


themse. ves 


the young men of America, especially the working classes, hs 
Let therm be instructed by the Franklins and! 
Lewises, to bring out their minds nobly for the good of the 
country, in the full confidence that singleness of object, until 


nothing to fear. 


assiduity, honesty of purpese, and purity of conduct, will wltumate 


crown their ambition. 
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THE DRAMA. 








Tur paRK.—Miss Tree has once more possession of these boards, 
nd is delighting everybody with her chaste and beautiful delineations 
She is supported by Mr. Abbott, a sterling actor of the Kemble 
«hool, whose talents are duly appreciated by the publick. The fol- 
wing address, written by Epes Sargent, was spoken by Miss Tree, 


men 


or * 
and colleges 


guished 


ar Cha. the occasion of the Simpson benetit 
tudent, wh : 
nergy e Tuanks! there is no illusion here— 
. The x, Wit, wisdom, beauty—all appear, 
he ver 

; ver And grace our house to-night : 
& lew pre. Oh, rich reward for labours done ! 
‘cent and as This tribute to the Drama's son— 
lvance of ; This fair, inspiring sight! 

1d discus: : 

tei Ah! as in boxes and in pit, 
lance of ou; A goodly company ye sit, 


having be Are there no treasured shapes, that flit 
ranny of « Your Fancy’s gaze before ' 
Guineas Shapes, which this storied dome recalls, 
Which start from these half-conscious walls, 
ee Past pleasures to restore ! 
s, whe a i. A mingled band, I see them rise ! 
: The brave, the beautiful, the wise, 
1 dk spair al B ' 
. The guilty and the good 

llege educe The Drama's race '—they join with you 
| will find This night in rendering honour due 
L young n To him who gave them to your view, 

is not « In worthiest state endued 
nin litera ** Angels and ministers of grace 


is it Hamlet's face? 
, 


Defend us!” 
Hamlet the Dane, I see 

He bends his melancholy eves 

On vacancy, and hark! he sighs, 
** To be or not to be !" 


-made ny 
Had thes 
PEN poss) 


CXt-{ 


as Indignant Hotspur rushes by, 
ay And, * Mortimer !”" is still his ery— 
believe t Nought can his rage restrain! 
nd force Shylock gasps forth—* is that the law 1” 
control. § Old Lear puts on his crown of straw,— 


om ** Richard's himself again!” 
HICK ecuc 


Ah! Romeo! Romeo! is it thout 
Fair Juliet hears thy honeved vow 

And yields to ** Love's young dream.” 
And, lo! Macbeth with blood-stain’d hands! 
And see where black Othello stands, 

** Perplexed in the extreme !” 


10 Nas ever 


ntry, Judy 


as 
10st cons Run! run, Orlando! Rosalind 


Thy tributary verse shall find— 
~ « The inexpressive she !” 
Fear not to tell her of thy flame; 
And, if thou wilt, go carve her name 
Upon the nearest Tree 


have tak 
progress 
re others 
In the year 
il was, lik 
Lo! Brutus, with a fierce appeal, 

O'er lost Lucretia lifts the steel, 

And shouts, “no more be slaves!” 
And stern Virginius, pale and wild, 
Folds to his breast his darling child, 

Then, ‘hus !—her honour saves ! 


Ss pt 


ince the 





the 


meas- 
bury, York 
ent to Ba- 


mployme: ! Ton! seek not thy parent's life !— 


ire, he He grasps the sacrificial knife, 
wee ' And seems transfix'd with wonder 
ye 182 And, as the Fates of Argos roll 

Their lurid terrours o'er his soul, 
) ee He asks—*“ was not that thunder ’” 
osed o! 


But who ts this that laughs and sings’ 
*Tis he, whose presence ever brings ( 
To heavy hearts a healer 


soon ai 


deputy-ai 


1 IN The flower of Irish song and storv, 
pracuce Unmatch'd in comick Power and glory, 
» il hea The laughing, loving, fighting Rory, 
rd co Arm’'d with his stout shilelagh ! 
ir success And, see! (where shall we find their like’) 
In 18 There's Gertrude, and, * there's Peter Spyk '” 
Boe wi Who will not bid them hail! 


And hark! what musick fills our ears’ 


is deputies Amina sings! be mute ye spheres ! 


same year And turn with envy pale ! 
presider’ ys 
What an astounded group is seen 
ipcalecnge Where falls my Lady Teazle’s screen !— 
a was tor To none but Charles a joke 
Carol There Julia mourns her rash, rash choice— 
Lewis ! But list! that voice’ * "Tis Clitford’s voice, 


mind has If ever Clifford spoke !" 


Ah, look! the charming Bavadere 

Comes floating like a thing of air 
Into the magick lists! 

A vision bright, a rainbow sprite, 


dragons A very “ phantom of delight !” 
beer What heart her sway resists ? 
r ¢ s 

And now the visionary throng 
rm, “4 Hurry in brilliant trains along, 
ho kn And exeun/, ** as in fear:” 


It is the prompter’s call they dread ! 
For, “* ever at that sound, ‘tis said,” 
They vanish or appear! 





I take the warning, but before 

I vanish too,—a few words more— 
They cannot fai! to please :— 

Till all his shining Stars grow dark, 








pdiments 


ses, nav Honour to Simpson and the Park ! 
s and t From hands and hearts like these ' 

ot We 

unti Nationan —Wallack has a jewel in Celeste, who is coining 


money for him. She is to be succeeded by various novelties of a} 
‘ery attractive description. The attention of the whole community 
s shortly to be arrested by the Shiriff. 


the & 


timate.’ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





"“Leo” “ K 





We cannot avail ourselves of the favours of * Theta,” “R. ¥ 

R..” * Titian,” ** M.,” * Sirius,” *C. X.,” * Whiz,” * R.,” * "and" P.” 
—Titian will find hts voluminous manuscript at the office of publication. What 
would our readers say, were we to comply with his exorlifant demands ’— The 
lines by Leo to Madame Vestris had better be sent to the lady herself. It 
would spoil their effect to publish them—for ordinary mortals can never be made 
to believe that the fair actress ts a** Pert from the land of dreams,” and astro- 
nomers will have their doubts whether she ts actually“ the long-lost Plead 
found.” Leo should make known his discovery to Dr. Herschel, or at any rate 
communicate ut to our ingenious friend, R. A. Locke, Esqg.—in reply to the in- 
quiry of ** Grub,” we can only say, that we believe he will Jind the line he ws wm 
search of somewhere tn Anderson's edition of the British Poets, in thirty vo- 
lumes large octavo. If he does not find ut there, we advise him to look through 
| the ** Gentleman's Magazine” from the commencement—and when he finds it he 
may let us know. There ts nothing hke perseverance, as the gallinipper said, 
when he was trying to tap the loafer’s epidermis through a cowhide boot 
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Is Shakspeare at fault?—Theodore Hook, in one of his recent 
| essays, has an amusing criticism upon what appears to be, at the first 
glance, a singular inconsistency in Shakspeare. We do not remem- 
Strange that of all the 


ber ever to have seen it noticed before. 
numerous commentators, who have stultified their brains in the at- 
tempt to amend or elucidate Shakspeare, none should have com. 
mented upon this apparent, and somewhat puzzling contradiction ' 
| We have all been accustomed from our chilhood to quote, or to hear 
| quoted, the expression employed by Hamlet in allusion to the world 
| beyond the grave, which he calls 
“The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
} No traveller returns.” 
Did it never vecur to our readers that there was a singular inconsist- 
ency between this remark and a certain ghostly visitation, which 
| Hamlet had experienced a short time before! Mr. Hook says—** With 
what consistency can it be put into the mouth of Hamlet, who, but 
a very little time before, has had the advantage of a long dialogue 
with the ghost of his father, who did come back from that bourne, 
| and not only came back, but told him that he was subject to sulphur- 
{ ous and tormenting flames, obliged all day to fast in fires, and 
‘walk about for a certain term every night Hamlet having after 
that, heard his illustrious parent's voice under-ground, and in conse- 
| quence thereof, called his demised majesty ‘ old mole,’ * boy,’ and 
‘ True-penny, the fellow in the cellarage.’ As to the terms applied 
to deceased monarchs in those days, we do not venture to complain, 
| nor do we mean to eriticise the freedom with which Denmark's 
| Pride apostrophizes his illustrious parent ; the only thing remark- 
| able is, that Hamlet, having had so recent a tete-a-tete with a‘ reve- 
nant,” should stay his own hand with reference to doubts which the 
very disagreeable account his illustrious father had given him of the 


In 


re ply to this very ingenious criticism, we would suggest to Mr. Hook 


state of affairs below, must have gone a good way to satisfy.’ 


that it was intended by Shakspeare to convey the idea, that Hamlet, 
at the moment he entered upon his soliloquy, was perfectly aware, 
not only of the presence of Ophelia, but of the circumstance that the 
king and Polonius had *“* bestowed themselves” within hearing as 
lawful espials” upon his conduct. The whole soliloquy appears to us 
to be a mere ruse on the part of Hamlet for the purpose of blinding 
the listeners to the true cause of his melancholy. Throughout the 
soliloquy there is a most guarded avoidance of all allusions to the 
marriage of his mother and the appearance of his father’s ghost—th¢ 


two appalling and absorbing subjects of his thoughts. Nay, he even 


goes out of his way to convey the impression that he disbelieves in the 


possibility of the return to earth of a departed spirit—as if he were 
jealous of his dreadful secret, and wished to fortify his uncle against 


all suspicions on that point. How different is the tone of this 


affected soliloquy from that ot the terrible passage at the close of the 
second act, where Hamlet, after dismissing the actors and ridding 
himself of the presence of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, breaks 


forth— 
* Now | am alone 
Oh' what a rogue and peasant siave am 1!" et 
And, a few lines afterward— 
“ This is most b 
That I, the son of a dear father murdere 
Impelled to my revenge by heaven and 
Must fall a cursing,” etc. 





This is something like a soliloquy ; but in the celebrated “To be, 
or not to be,” it is evident to us that Hamlet is assuming a part— 
he is attempting to play off upon the king and Polonius the same 
deception which he had previously played off upon Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, where he says—“ | have of late (hut wherefore I know 
not) lost all my mirth,”’ ete., intending to make them believe that he 
was oppressed merely by a groundless and morbid melancholy, a 
sort of philosophick madness, and that there was no great exciting 
cause (like that of the appearance of his father’s ghost) for his ec- 
centricities. If Hamlet were really soliloquizing upon the propriety 
of self-slaughter, would he, in enumerating the causes sufficient to 
impel him to the act, have omitted the mention of his uncle's vil- 
lany and his mother’s frailty’ Would hg have expressed any doubt 
with regard to a future state, after he had seen and conversed with 
his father’s spirit? Is it at all probable that Shakspeare would have 
been guilty of an inconsistency so gross, an oversight so glaring’? 
Hamlet's reasoning, such as it is, is evidently intended for the 
benefit of his uncle, whose guilty fears and pangs would naturally 
be increased by an argument in favour of future retribution. If this 
theory be true, the mode of delivering the soliloquy upon the stage 
should be materially altered, and the personator of Hamlet should 
evince, by significant glances, movements and intonations, that he 
is aware that Ophelia, Polonius and the king, are listeners, at the 


same time concealing from them his knowledge of the fact 


What's in a name ?.—A corre spondent of a western paper, writing 


from Green Bay, tells an anecdote, which affords an illustration in 


reply to Juliet’s inquiry, ‘what's ina name.” At the period of Colo 


nel Stambaugh's agency for the Menomonee tribe of Indians. 


some 
six or eight vears ago, there was one of the tribe whose name s guitied 


literally ** Bear's Grease,” a very suitable cognomen for a Broadway 


exquisite, but not calculated for the name of a great chief, nor likely 


to form a very imposing rallying cry in time of battle. Bear's Grease 


was a smooth, demure, greasy-looking personage, and, as an orator, 


quite glib and oily, although for some reason he did not possess much 


influence with his tribe —perhaps because, like many other orators, 
he was a man of more words than sens¢ Colonel Stambaugh, 
however, took quite a fancy to Bear's Grease, and petted and no- 
uced him so much, that the tribe at length, to gratify Colonel Stam 
baugh, consented to call Bear's Grease a chief. Having obtained 


for his protege this honour, Colonel Stambaugh was desirous of tak 


ing him to Washington, but the name of Bear's Grease was anything 


but martial and dignified. At last the colonel hit 1 pon a felicitous 
thought, which at once relieved him from his dilemma By a justi- 
fable fraud m the translation, the Indian name was changed in Eng 
lish to Grisly Bear—a title far more formidable and romantick 
Gnsly Bear went to Washington, was duly gazed at and admired 


as a very ferocious chief, and had his portrait painted for the Indian 


cabinet, where, it is said, he still frowns as majestically and fiercely 


as if he had been the veritable Bruin all his life-time, and had never 


been known by the plebeian name of Bear's Grease 


} 





Wr Greashu y on copyrig ht — | th and substance of the 
report made by the patent committee of the Senate at the last ses 
sion of Congress, in opposition to the petition of the literary men 
of this country and Great Britam for an ternational copyrnght 
law, are set forth very amply in the lollowing e1 itened observa 
tions of Mr. Giregsbury, a gentleman who is shows up by Boz m the 
last number of ** Nicholas Nickleby Mr. Gir gebury, we magne, 








must be intended for Mr Walker, a member of the House of Com 
mons, who has been very active m opposimg all measures for the re 
hef of authors, and has cut sundry melancholy jokes at their expense 
Mr. Gregsbury has been expounding to N x, who } ipphed 
for the post of secretary to this dostir shed M. P., the duties 
which would be required of him im that otlice 

“With regard to such questions as are not , tinued Nr Grogs 
ury, warm 4 “a wilhitc me « i “opm care a 
yond the natural care of not allow F as t as 
ourselves, (else Where are our priv es is wis etary to 
get together a few little Nourishing speeches, of a pat . ! 
stance, if any preposterous were forwa j hk 
ting devils of authors a right to the why er ! os ‘ ‘Vv, that 
I for one would never consent to oj ng an insure e bar the dif 
fusion of literature among (he pe iu ersta that the creations of 
the pocket, being man’s, a t be to one ma ve tan t that 
the ‘ os of the brain, being . matte { « ‘ tee 
ne tl he people at large aie i was ‘ y proms ls ke 
to make a joke about posterity, at sav tha ow NY et erty 
s uld be content to be rew arde the apy Hines, 5 terity night 
take with the house, and could never do me any um ecause | erty 
can't be expected to know anything aly t me rt hes oithe n't « 
see '"—*"* 1 see that, sir.” rephed Nu as You aiWway in 
mind, in such Cases as this, where « te ‘ stleoaton M 
Gregsbury, “to put it very stror ‘ itthe pe ocause It comes ' 
very we at election -ltime and y com “on ! s you k it 
the authors ecause I belheve the eater pa eu em s, and 
are not voters 

Van Amlurgh and his s—The « rprising American, Mr 
Van Amburgh, is producing quite a sensation Loudon, by his re 
markable performances rhe Court Journal says ‘Some hons 


have been prod iced here, and some tivers also, anda apri khing ol 


le opards They displayed great dyment m the manner which 
they performed their various parts, and no little knowledge of theu 
business The ex juisite self-denial which induced the lon not to 
eat his keeper's head when the latter put it into his mouth, was 
pleasing on many accounts Mr Van Amburgh os the gentleman 
who pays so litle re spect to his head.’ 

The author of Rasselas.—We beam from the English papers that 
the foundation for a statue of Dr. Johnson, intended to be erected 
in the market-place at Litchfield, the birthplace of the renowned 
lexicographer, was recently laid with appropriate ceremonies Ihe 
statue, which 1s comple te, is considered an excellent bkeness, and 
will be placed in a very consp vus and favourable situation 

Statuary marble. —We have been shown a specimen of a very 
fine white statuary marble, taken from a quarry which has been dis 
covered m the Cherokee countr¢, in Georgia. The quarry has been 
d sposed of to Mr. J. H. Sherburne Washington, who intends to 
form a company for worki t The specimen submitted to our 
inspection W is Of a white creamy colour anda fine gram Some 
assert that this marble is quite equal tot of Carrara 

Prussick acid counte ‘ -We are told by an Enghsh paper, 
that it has been proved, by recent publick experments, that the 
potson ot prussi k ac id is not so certai y oOo is has been be 
heved. An experimenter having apparently killed two rebbits by 
four drops each of strong fverocvanick acu resuscitated them by 
pouring very cold water from a height over the oce:put and spine 

Perfume of flowers Accord to the experiments of modern 
florists, white flowers aro the most numerous im creation, and the 
most odoriferous ; and to these sveceed the red flowers It is no 
the bright« st-plumed birds that make the most melody, nor the pau 
diest flowers that yield the most grateful fragrance 

Distingurahed risitor.—Mr. George Combe, the cclebrated plire 


nologist and frend of the lamented Spurzheim, is at present in this 


city. Hos adaurable work on the “ Constitution of Man’’ has ac- 


quired for him an enduring reputatio 
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I'VE NO MONEY; 


SO, YOU SEE! 


LAST MELODY OF ROMAGNESI—AS SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS AND MRS. KEELEY, IN THE OPERA OF THE LOAN OF A LOVER—ARRANGED BY W. CLIFTON. 
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What sweet re-venge 'twould be for me, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Peter's thought almost a fool, 
You have profited by school, 
He wit from you folks borrow ; 
Peter's plain, you handsome, gay, 
But if you were both to say, 


| = =i 


eo 
Will you have me, Ger++++++++~trude, pray! 


I'd marry him to-morrow. 
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Curtous TRapition.—In the memoir of Miss Jennings there is 
one of the most singular anecdotes to be found in the chronicles of 
romance :—** There is a curious tradition respecting her (Viscountess 
Dillon) still preserved among the peasantry of the country in which 
she resided. It is related that, on the death of Lord Dillon, she in- 
habited Laughlin castle, then only one of the numerous castles and 
palaces possessed by the Irish Dillons. This princely feudal edifice 
covered two acres of land; and, with the estate around it, was as- 
signed to her as her jointure, but with the proviso, that she should 
reside during her life in the castle. The lady, in her widowhood, 
was seized with a passion for a young Englishman ; and being un- 
able to detain him with her, or to follow him to England as long as 
her castle existed, she determined on the wildest and boldest pro- 
ject that ever entered the head of an impetuous woman borne away 
by the violence of passion; she ordered a banquet to be spread in her 
garden, then fired the castle, and feasted by the light of the blazing 
pile. After supper, and while the towers were yet burning, she set 
off for England with her lover.” 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM OUTDONE.—It is said that Mr. Perkins has in- 
vented a compound, which he calls the ‘concentrated essence of 
the sublimate spint of steam."’ A person has only to put a vial of 
it into his pocket, and it will carry him along at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour ; or by merely swallowing three drops when you go 
to bed at night, in the morning you will wake up in any part of the 
world you choose. 


‘T must EMBRACE THAT MAN.’’—Mademoiselle Cochelet, in her 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense, relates the following most laughable 
incident :—* On the third of July, Louis the Eighteenth made his 
triumphal entry into Paris. It was the more brilliant, as dukes, 
marquises and counts composed the attending crowds; quality 
substituted quantity. The excitement was almost to madness: the 
cries and gestures were convulsive, so violent was the joy of the 
winning party. Fine equipages of elegant ladies impeded the pas- 
sage of the sovereign, surnamed ‘ The Desired ;° they went and 
came, passed and re-passed unceasingly, waving their white hand- 
kerchiefs ; they stretched their hands to one another out of the car- 
riage windows ; they embraced each other on meeting; in fact, in 
the midst of these transports, where voices failed in prolonged cries, 
a great lady, whose equipage was stopping on the Boulevard de 
Grand, was seen to take her coachman round the neck, and embrace 
him convulsively.” 

A pLe&ASANT messace.—Some five-and-twenty years ago, the late 
Mr. Bartleman was taken i!l, just before the commencement of the 
festival at Gloucester, for which he had been engaged, so that he 
could not leave London ; another basso was applied to, at a very 
short notice, who attended, and acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of everybody. When he called on the organist, the late Mr. Munt- 
low, to be paid, the latter thanked him most cordially for his kind- 
ness in attending, also for the very noble manner in which he had 
sung ; and concluded with the following very complimentary and 
pleasant message :—‘t When you see poor Bartleman give my 
best regards to Ln, and tell him how much we missed him during 
the festival !”’ 


AN aMERICAN supGe.—There he sat, with his hat on, a cigar 
his mouth, his arms folded, and his feet over the rail 
sour as an unripe melon. “ Bring up them culprits,” 
when they were brought up, he told ‘em it was scandalous, and 
fit for English and ignorant foreigners, that sit in the outer pore! 
darkness, and not high-minded, intelligent Americans. “ Yo 
a disgrace,” said he, “ to our great nation, and I hope I sha 
hear the like of it again. If I do, I'll put you on your trial, as sur 
as you are born. I hope I may be skinned alive by wild cats 
don't."—Sam Slick 

Tue serrer Har. —It being agreed, at a party of twelve, ! 
a disputed question should be settled by the opinion of the mayor 
the six ladies expressed themselves opposed to the six get 
and claimed the victory. A gentleman objected to this, as we 
ber of votes was equal, saving, ** they were half and half.’ ** Trve 
replied a witty fair one, * but we are the better aalves.” 


looking 4¢ 


said he 


EPIGRAM.—WRITTEN AFTER GOING TO LAW 


This law, they say, great Nature's chain connects, 
That causes ever must produce ¢ffects 

In me behold rerersed great Nature's laws— 
All my effects lost by a single cause 

~ —,, 
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